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A Trip to Greenwich by Millicent 


The Mus 


ON THE SLANT 


A Play in Three Acts by 
DEREK HUDSON and ANTHONY GOLDSMITH 


Preface by WILL HAY 
Illustrated by JOHN NAPPER 


7s. 6d. net - - - Ready Shortly 


This hilarivus, uproarious and high spirited play was written by 
its two authors during a short stay at a famous Sussex hostelry. 


John Napper has entered into the spirit of the thing very keenly 
with his illustrations. 


It is the story of an impoverished Peer who turns his 
ancestral home into a preparatory school with remarkable 
complications and even more remarkable results. 


Will Hay provides a preface in which he gives some shrewd 
advice to Lord Slant. 


From Lewis Carroll to Leacock and Beachcomber there has been 
nothing much funnier than “On The Slant’’. 
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IF YOU SUFFER FROM 


COLDS 


.... here isa suggestion 


Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for thirty 
consecutive days. If your general level of 
health is reasonably good you can then look. 
forward to three to four months immunity 
from colds. ; 
A 30-day course of Serocalcin must necessarily 
be an experiment; but it is an experiment that 
is usually successful because many people 
‘*respond’’ to Serocalcin, which is thought to 
act by stimulating the natural resistive capacity 
of the body against invading organisms that 
cause colds. 

Serocalcin is not a ‘‘drug.’’ It can be taken 
by adults and children with perfect safety. 
Your Doctor or Chemist will tell you more 
about— 


SEROCALCIN 


for the prevention and treatment of the common cold 
x 


Serocalcin is made by Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Watford. A 60 
tablet pack of Serocalcin, for the immunization course, costs 8/54. A 20 
tablet pack, to treat existing colds, costs 3/44. Both prices include Tax. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


We give generous prices for used 


gramophore records of classical 


music in good condition. Com- 
plete libraries or small lots pur- 
chased for cash. We also buy old 
single-sided records by famous 
operatic singers. Cases for posting 


or railing sent. 


Write or call (mentioning ‘‘Our Time’’) 


THE COLLECTORS SHOP 


20 NEWPORT COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 
GERrard 8589 
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(Near Leicester Square Station) 


This WORD CHART gives 
Astonishing New Mastery of 
WORDS and IDEAS 


This absolutely new and wonder- 
fully simple Idea and Word Chart 
is the most stimulating aid to 
quick thinking ever devised. It 
gives the word you want—when 
you want it. It puts words and 
ideas at your your finger-tips. It 
provides brilliant word power. 
New ideas spring to your mind. 
Your imagination is stirred by this 
simple but marvellous chart. It 
steers your thoughts and ideas into 
those amazing word-channels that 
enable you to make your talks, 
letters, or any use you make of 
words, sparkle with - brilliance, 
charm and power. Words and 
RMTRUOHT cc one 96 ta iat wes ideas leap into the mind—vitalise 
bea “ue the message—grip the interest— 
sway—convince—compel. Easy— 
quick—sure. Send Id. stamp for a copy of this truly remarkable Chart. 
It will make your ideas more scintillant, your conversation more 
sparkling, your speaking and writing more brilliant. 
GILBERT FRANKAU says “ HARTRAMPF'S VOCABULARIES seems to me infinitely 
useful. To the amateur writer it should prove absolutely invaluable, while to the pro- 


fessional, like myself, it is the best adjunct that | have so far discovered. Hence- 
forward, it is not going to leave my desk.”’ 


Psychology Publishing Co., Ltd. 


IDEA AND WOR! 


ones 


Send Id. 
: Stamp for | (Dept. OT/HV7) 
apse Psychology House, Marple, Cheshire 
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Notes and Comments 
H. G. Wells 


HE DEATH OF H. G. WELLS, FOLLOWING SO 

swiftly on the celebrations of Shaw’s 

ninetieth birthday, and while preparations 
for his own eightieth were in train, has given 
us a chance for amazement that these two 
literary figures should have dominated our 
intellectual scene for so long. The perpetual 
contemporaneity of both, Shaw’s social pre- 
occupations, Wells’ scientific predictions, has 
been found chiefly remarkable. Really because 
they are the last two writers in English to 
attempt to put the whole world down on 
paper. As the boundaries of scientific and 
historical knowledge have immeasurably ex- 
panded, so has the area of imaginative control 
contracted, and later writers have shrunk’from 
the encyclopaedic task. Just as it is Shaw’s 
earlier plays which are now being revived with 
peculiar pertinence, Wells will probably be 
remembered best by his earliest works, the 
scientific romances, by Tono-Bungay, and by 
The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind, 


. in which, with Julian Huxley, he first applied 


his conception of science to the interpretation 
and reconstruction of the world. 


The Magic of Science 

O A BOY BROUGHT UP WITHIN THE SEVEN 

veils of illusion and prejudice of the 

Victorian petty bourgeoisie, the light of 
science would break like a sudden and trans- 
figuring revelation, impelling him with an 
apostolic urgency. Wells, like a mediaeval 
alchemist, persisted in regarding scientific 
knowledge as a kind of magic (witness many 
of his best short stories, or The Shape of 
Things to Come), whose possession gave the 
scientist over-riding power in the world. 
Reared to the assumption of his own genius, 
suffering (as Shaw has pointed out) practically 
no check in-his intellectual career, small wonder 


if Wells had no misgivings about his omni- 


science, and was to the end intolerant of all 
criticism. His Outline of History has the merit 
of being written as if no history had ever been 
written before. His later despair of mankind 
was the despair of the complete rationalist, 
for it was his own reason which had to 
dominate, and as he grew older, he could feel 
its force receding. Perhaps some will find it 
strange that, in spite of his so often reiterated 
creed of a world saved by an international 
association of scientists, he himself remained 
an uncompromising egotist in a world which 
he persistently urged to become increasingly 
collective. 


International Scientific Organisation 
HE IDEA WHICH WELLS IMAGINATIVELY 
projected, though for quite different ends, 
is discussed in the current issue of Pilot 

Papers, with factual thoroughness, and a very 

practical appreciation of historical urgency by 

Professor Bernal, who has done more than any 

other scientist to define and emphasise the 

social responsibility of science. It is important 
to realise that the atomic bomb did not 
inaugurate the demand for the internationali- 
sation of science, though it has enormously 
intensified the urgency. In fact it was not 
until the first world war that this movement 
was arrested and scientists began to be put 
under the control of their national states. 
It seems that the nationalisation of science is 
inseparable from its utilisation for destructive 
ends. But the secrecy and separation of 
science is not only due to governmental 
suppression: to the ordinary man it appears 
to have ascended into realms beyond his 
possible understanding or control. There is 
a fatalistic tendency to ‘‘leave it all to the 
scientists’? because we are in their hands 
anyway. We must not make this Wellsian 
mistake. The link between the scientist and 
the people can only be supplied by the ‘*inter- 
preters,’’ the writers and the artists who can 
make. science intelligible in terms of social 
living and social planning. The international- 


isation of science for the benefit of the world 
cannot be brought about by the scientists 
alone, but by the whole people through the 
spokesmen of their culture, and their 
demands for fuller life. 


Gertrude Stein 


T IS SURPRISING TO REALISE THAT GERTRUDE 

Stein, who died in Paris at the end of July, 

was only eight years younger than Wells. 
It is so usual to regard her as the leader of the 
Paris avant-garde of the 20’s, that she seemed 
to belong to what used to be called the post- 
war generation. In fact, she aimed at that 
time to be a pure scientist, and her earlier 
works should be considered more as abstract 
linguistic researches than as literary creations. 
It would be interesting to see a critique of her 
work by a modern logical positivist. Strangely 
enough her first work, Three Lives, is chiefly 
notable for its lucid simplicity of vision and 
the human sympathy it reveals. But after the 
1914 war, she seems to have set herself to do 
for writing what the cubists did for painting, 
and very much under their influence. Her own 
influence on Hemingway, and a whole school 
of American writing, has been very great. 
Whereas Wells wore his style ‘‘off the peg’’ 
and was not concerned with its problems at 
all, Gertrude Stein was concerned with nothing 
else, which explains the vapid superficiality 
of her reflections on France during occupation. 
and Pétain in particular, in her last book 
Wars I Have Seen. 


Regional and National Culture 


EWIS MUMFORD, THE AMERICAN SOCIOLO- 
gist and authority on urban living, 
speaking on the B.B.C. about Britain’s 
new town-planning schemes, said: ““If we do 
not build cities deliberately to make real 


‘citizens, our society threatens to be reduced to 


a vast automatic machine, in which there will 
be only two groups, the managers and 
the managed, or to speak in more brutal 
psychological terms, the conditioners and 
the conditioned.”’ 


The resistance to this danger goes much 
further than the planning of cities. As an 
instance of conditioning, Mr. W. L. Andrews 
in a broadcast on the provincial press, stated 
that Lord Kemsley controlled some five and 
a quarter million copies of provincial news- 
papers. Combined with the cinema chains, 
which still represent the only regular 
cultural resort for large populated areas of 
Britain, the danger of which Mr. Mumford 
warns us, is seen not as a threat so much as a 
brutal reality. 


The pattern of modern national culture is 
pyramidal, it is built up on the unity of living 
and characteristic local cultures. Our TIME 
believes in culture as the vital expression of 
community life, and in the provision for each 
community of opportunities for the develop- 
ment of their own culture, as an essential 
ground for the revival of a great and flourishing 
national culture, and as the most sure and 
effective resistance to the danger of centralised 
and monopolistic ‘‘conditioning.”” We have 
given, and shall continue to give, as much 
information about such developments as we 
can find. 
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Artists in the Provinces 


1. The Midland Regional Designers’ Group 


by N. M. Roberts 


as well as the artist.’’ 

That is the creed which, during the 
past three-and-a-half years, a group of regional 
artists have been expounding in their part 
of the country and whose teaching is now 
beginning to show tangible results. 


Nottingham is a city whose historic past and 
thriving industrial present justify its claim to 
be the Metropolis of the Midlands. Its Castle 
Art Gallery, established in 1878, is the oldest 
in the provinces, beating Birmingham by six 
months. Its College of Art and Crafts counts 
Dame Laura Knight among its old students. 
The committee of the Art Gallery follows 
fairly closely the pattern described in the 
recently-published Arts Enquiry Survey spon- 
sored by the Dartington Hall trustees; the 
sum allowed the Director for the purchase 
of pictures in pre-war days (recently there has 
been some improvement) was grotesquely 
inadequate. The situation was to some extent 
redeemed by occasional large-scale exhibitions 
arranged by the Director, the last, one of con- 
temporary French painting (in the summer of 
1939), startling, not to say enraging, the 
traditionalists with Picasso, Matisse, Utrillo, 
Leger, Braque, Van Dongen and the rest. 
There are Nottingham citizens who still 
become purple with passion at the mention of 
André Masson’s Man holding an Onion. The 
last of the city’s artistic bodies was the Notting- 
ham Society of Artists, who possessed their 
own gallery for the showing of members’ work, 
but who, though a flourishing organisation, 
were for the most part self-sufficient and made 
no claim to a progressive artistic policy. 


zie A RT IS THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 


The war brought the city’s population up 
to 300,000 and closed the Castle Art Gallery, 
which was taken over ty the Forces. It was 
retained by them so long after the end of 
hostilities that at the time of writing (July, 
1946) it is estimated that it will be several 
months before it can be re-conditioned so as to 
be opened to the public. For four years the 
people of Nottingham had no opportunity of 
looking at pictures (other than the work of the 
Society of Artists) except one or two small 
exhibitions which the Director of the Castle 
Art Gallery was able to arrange at the College 
of Art, and a few excellent shows organised by 
the Y.M.C.A. for the Forces, which were also 
open to civilians. 


It was in February, 1943, that a group of 
practising artists from Nottingham, Leicester, 
Loughborough and Mansfield met in a room 
in Nottingham with a bizarrely inapposite 
outlook on a disused cemetery. Their tastes 
and talents were various: they had in common 
a belief that art, after being for Jong a luxury 
for the few, was coming back as an essential 
part of the life of everybody; that, to be vital 
and essential, art must be the true expression 
of its time; that it-demanded a sympathetic 
relationship between the public and the 
working artists. They interpreted art in its 
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broadest sense, to 
include, with painting, 
sculpture fand stage 
design, architecture, 
textiles and industrial 
design. They emerged 
from the meeting as 
the Midland Regional 
Designers’ Group, re- 
solved to affiliate to the 
Artists’ International 
Association, with H.M. 
Sutton, Principal of 
the Mansfield School of 
Art, as chairman, and 
Evelyn Gibbs, art 
lecturer at Goldsmiths’ 
College, then evacuated 
to Nottingham, a former 
Rome Scholar and a 
pioneer of child art 
education, as honorary 
secretary. Dame Laura 
Knight was president of 
the group for the first 
year and the patrons 
included the Principals 
of University College, 
Nottingham, Lough- 
borough College and 
the Leicester College of 
Art, the Warden of 
Goldsmiths’ and the 
Directors of Education for the city and 
county. 

The group came before the public in August, 
1943, with a large-scale exhibition in which 
members’ work was mingled with that of 
internationally famous artists. It was staged 
with the Corporation’s blessing as part of the 
city’s Holidays At Home programme and held 
in the showroom of a city furnishing store. 
During a fortnight it attracted 15,515 people, 
2,280 of them in a single day. Undoubtedly 
there was an element of succés de scandale 
about the attendances. A percentage of the 
visitors, with Masson’s onion still rankling, 
looked at Kokoschka, Henry Moore, William 
Scott, Thomas Hennell, Pitchforth, le Bas 
James Fitton and Leslie Hurry and retorted: 
‘“Art for idiots!’’ to the exhibition’s title of: 
“*Art for All.’ An already good press was 
supplemented by a high-pitched newspaper 
correspondence, in which the exhibition was 
accused of most things, from lunacy to in- 
decency. Incidentally, William Scott’s Three 
Girls, which, with Leslie Hurry’s Woman with 
the dead Rabbit, shared the honours as the 
most controversial items, was bought for £30 
by a Nottingham housewife and wartime Civil 
Servant. Reasons given: ‘‘Partly because I 
dislike it, and so find it stimulating, partly as 
an investment and partly because I wanted to 
buy a picture.’” A solid proportion of 
visitors, however, was interested as well as 
puzzled, and from them were drawn the 
audiences for the evening lectures which, with 


Mural in a Derby Canteen 


The M.R.D. Group 


informally compéred tours of the show, 
emphasised its missionary nature. 

Less sensational than the painting, but of 
at least equal importance, was the section devot- 
ed to applied art—glass and pottery, furniture 
and woodwork, jewellery, fabrics and rugs, 
toys and bookbinding. Here there was a much 
more ready and sympathetic response from 
visitors, particularly women, qualified by the 
legitimate objections that many of the articles 
shown were virtually unobtainable in wartime 
and that, even in peace time, well-designed 
household furnishings cost the earth. This, of 
course, is a supply-demand problem of the 
egg-chicken type. 

The exhibition having made the public 
aware of their existence, the group settled 
down to the steady working out of their pro- 
gramme, the basic principles of which. were 
co-operation with existing art organisations, 
and education, education and more education 
for the public. Among the most useful 
educational agencies were travelling exhibi- 
tions, collections of about 30 paintings, 
drawings and watercolours by members, which 
were circulated through the region at a moderate 
hiring fee, the profits being divided among 
the artists represented in the show. The 
“‘travellers’’ lived up to their name: they were 
hung in youth clubs, elementary and secondary 
schools (here, younger children were found to 
have a more immediate appreciation of some 
of the more ‘‘difficult’’ pictures than the more 
conventional senior pupils); factories and. art 


galleries. One ‘‘traveller’’ went to the busy iron 
and steel town of Scunthorpe, Lincolnshire; 
another to the tiny mining village of Teversal; 
a third had the distinction of being the first 
art exhibition seen in the town of Shirebrook. 
Occasionally a member of the group accom- 
panied the travellers as guide-lecturer, dealing 
with questions and comments that ranged from 
the approving to the pungent. 

While the travellers catered for public places, 
a picture hire service was established to meet 
the needs of individuals, though it, too, gained 
one public authority among its clients—the 
neighbouring U.D.C. of Beeston took a 
picture each month to hang in its public 
library. For sums of £3 3s., £2 2s., or £1 1s. 
annually, graded like the familiar A., B. and C. 
library subscriptions, six pictures a year could 
be hired, each being retained for two months. 
Subscribers who, after living with a picture 
for that time, found it became a necessity, 
were allowed a discount of 25 per cent. on 
purchase prices up to £12 12s. 

From the outset the group had announced 
that they were ready to undertake wall decora- 
tions in public buildings, and the number and 
variety of commissions they have received has 
been encouraging. One was from the 
Y.M.C.A., for a Forces canteen and hostel at 
Derby, another for a new approved school 
for boys administered by the Nottinghamshire 
Education Committee. The gay mural of a 
country town which members painted in the 
dining hall of the latter was paid for by the 
then vice-chairman, now chairman, of the 
Education Committee, who made it his 
personal gift to the school. More recent 
commissions have included a mural for a 
Miners’ Welfare Institute in the village of 
Teversal, for which the members have been 
given a free hand as to subject, and a mural 
depicting the Annunciation for the thirteenth 
century church of St. Martin, Bilborough, 
Nottingham. 

A second ‘‘Art for All’’ exhibition in 1944, 
once more held in a city showroom, drew a 
public which was, on the whole, less affronted 
and more open-minded than that of the pre- 
vious year. It drew, too, Philip James, Art 
Director of C.E.M.A., now the Arts Council, 
who, speaking on the patronage of art after 
the war, planted the idea of arts centres in the 
minds of his hearers. 

Nottingham, where the members had at 
last found a small but central club-room and 
gallery (an annual grant from the Arts Council 

helps to pay its rent) remained the head- 
quarters of the group, but their activities were 
spreading through the region. At Leicester the 
then Director of the Art Gallery, Trevor 
Thomas, who succeeded Dame Laura Knight 
as president of the group, was a tireless and 
enterprising ambassador. At Mansfield the 
chairman, H. M. Sutton, whose activities have 
included the founding of a Youth Academy of 
Art for Nottinghamshire (its exhibitions to 
date have been blessedly un-Academic) gave 
a talk to a local discussion group, meeting 
at the Hare and Hounds, Warsop, which 
resulted in Art in the Pub. An exhibition of 
pictures by members of the group was arranged 
at the Hare and Hounds, with Mr. Sutton as a 
guide-lecturer who remained unbowed beneath 
the most devastating criticisms. nil 

At headquarters monthly exhibitions of 

(Continued on page 34, foot of column 3) 


The American Thriller 


by Julian Symons 


HE AMERICAN THRILLER IS A NEW FORM IN 
crime fiction. We can differentiate 
English thrillers sharply from detective 

stories by the fact that, whether they are old- 

fashioned and generally politically reactionary, 
like E. Phillips Oppenheim and John Buchan, 
or modern and politically up-to-date, like 

Eric Ambler with his amiable Soviet agent 

Zaleshoff, they are essentially simple tales of 

adventure, and hardly ever contain any 

detective problem. The American thriller, by 
contrast, is formally based upon the American 
detective story, and frequently is super- 
ficially not far removed from it; but it is 
primarily a story of violence (as distinct from 

a story of romantic adventure) of a very 

special kind. 

Sudden death in English detective stories is 
a taken-for-granted convention which leads to 
consideration of the detective problem. The 
murder of the Duke in the dining-room at 
eight o’clock is merely a necessary preliminary 
to the examination of alibis. The story is as 
far as possible removed from any unpleasant 
reality, and the reader is not encouraged to 
feel any emotion about the Duke’s death. 
The American thriller, on the other hand, is 
based on the realistic portrayal of violent 
events: it is at once a comment on certain 
corrupt aspects of American life, and a reverse 
variety of escape-literature. The American 
thriller escapes into the very blood and guts 
of violence, without the veneer of gentility 
that covers the English detective story. 

The best American thriller writers whose 
novels have been published in England are 
Dashiell Hammett, Jonathan Latimer and 
Raymond Chandler. All three use the form 
of the detective problem: and in all three this 
framework is a peg on which to hang stories 
of violence and social corruption. All of them 
write exceedingly skilful, terse and often witty 
dialogue; all are able in a few phrases to 
convey the atmosphere of café life and honky 
tonks, and the smell of police and political 
corruption. A frequently sadistic violence is 
the key to their fiction. 

Dashiell Hammett’s first novel, Red Harvest, 
is about the cleaning up of a small American 
town by a hard-boiled detective who does this 
cleaning-up purely as a job of work, and not 
from any moral or social motive. The book 
moves casually from one murder to another, 
as the detective sets the gangster-puppets in 
play against each other. It ends in a gang 
fight which is an orgy of killing—there are 
some thirty murders in the whoie book—and 
sets the tone of a world in which the conduct 
of men and women is ruled quite ruthlessly 
and without hypocrisy by the desire for money 
and individual power, and by sex. Red Har- 
vest is crude Hammett: his gifts as a novelist 
are most clearly displayed in The Thin Man, 
and in his last novel The Glass Key, published 
more than ten years ago. This book contains, 
besides the orthodox detective puzzle, a 
brilliant sketch of a crooked, stupid American 
political boss and his tough henchman, and a 


vivid and horrifying account of the beating-up 
of this henchman by a moron called Jeff. 

The beating-up in The Glass Key is horrify- 
ing because Hammett, although he is con- 
cerned not to express a moral attitude towards 
this violence, nevertheless uses it as an element 
which is seen as objectively distasteful. In 
most of his imitators and inferiors Hammett’s 
objectivity is replaced by a pleasure in violence 
for its own sake. Here is Jim Steele, for 
instance, hero of the novels of Dana Chambers, 
dealing with a tough: 

“I brought my other hand up wrapped with 
the cuff and chain like an old Roman cestus, 
like the smash of a steel hammer against his 
face. There was a crack like two billiard balls 
impacting ... He won’t be spitting any 
more, I remember thinking, till they build him 
a new nose and a new cheek bone and a new 
jaw. Jagged ivory tooth-splinters came 
through his left cheek, and there was a rush 
of blood from the sagging ruined mouth.’’ 
It is obvious that the writer here has obtained 
(or thinks his readers will obtain) pleasure 
from the recital of these details. Jim Steele, 
both in appearance and in action, is the 
normal tough sadistic type of American 
detective. The masochist is not neglected, 
Gil Henry, hero of the novels of C. W. Grafton: 
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is fat, amiable, not handsome and not 
tough. He gets beaten up half-a-dozen times 
in The Rat Began to Gnaw the Rope. Jonathan 
Latimer’s Bill Crane gets beaten up and has 
other people beaten up in turn; sadism and 
masochism are nicely combined (and necro- 
philia is added to them) in Latimer’s most 
recent detective novel, Solomon’s Vineyard, in 
which the chief female character experiences 
sexual excitement only when she is struck and 
taken by force. 

It is not only the detachment of Hammett 
that has been lost in almost all the .other 
writers of what is called vaguely ‘‘the hard- 
boiled school’’: it is also, very often, his 
realism. Hammett includes the theme of 


violence because it is an integral part of the 
section of American society he describes: most 
of these other writers use the violence falsely 
and romantically, for its own sake, and yet 


The Lady in the Morgue by J. Latimer 


do not carry it through to a logical conclusion. 
Bill Crane, Jim Steele, Raymond Chandler’s 
Philip Marlow, land up in hospital very often, 
swathed in bandages and half killed: but they 
are never damaged in any way that makes them 
lose their physical attractiveness. Irresistibly 
fascinating to women, impervious to the 
bullets, knock-out drops, kicks on the head 
and torture of their enemies, these detectives 
emerge from the other side of every blood-bath 
as handsome and vigorous as when they 
entered it. 

It is, however, in their anomalous attitude 
towards sex that American thriller writers 
reveal most clearly the false romanticism 
which is mixed up with their genuine and 
admirable realism. It is the law of these 
books that the hero is always sexually attrac- 
tive, and meets exciting and beautiful women; 
he kisses them, and they frequently bite his lip 
or ear; but mischance or reluctance or accident 
intervenes to prevent him from going to bed 
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with them. The adventures of Jonathan 
Latimer’s Bill Crane are typical. He chases 
almost every girl he sees, finds himself in a 
hotel bed with a naked girl and ties her up, 
jumps out of a window to escape from another 
naked girl, this time a beautiful madwoman 
who mistakes him for her husband, wakes up 
in the bed of a red-haired floosie one morning, 
and cannot remember how he has passed the 
night. Need one say that his virtue remains 
unscathed after these, and many similar en- 
counters? It was no doubt the constraint 
placed upon Crane’s sexual activities that 
caused Latimer to marry him off at last, and 
to invent in Solomon’s Vineyard another 
private detective, who is a curiosity in this 
class of fiction, in that his sexual activities 
are—as they logically should be—completely 
unrestrained and uninhibited. 

Of all these writers, only Dashiell Hammett, 
in The Thin Man, is able 
to describe, naturally 
and convincingly, a 
happily married couple; 
but sexual passion hardly 
enters at all into their 
relationship. Many of 
Hammett’s other charac- 
ters are marked by one 
or another sexual perver- 
sion. The moronic Jeff 
in The Glass Key is a 
sadist, Mimi Jorgenson in 
The Thin Man is a sadist 
and by way of being a 
nymphomaniac, and a 
thin but continuous 
thread of homo-sex- 
uality runs through The 
Maltese Falcon. 

What are the social 
implications of this re- 
pressed sexuality? And 
what is the reason for 
the particular form that 
the growth of the Ameri- 
can thriller has taken? A 
fully adequate answer to 
these questions could be 
given only in a much 
longer article: but it is 
clear that the answer 
is to be found in the 
lopsided development of 
American society, which has changed from 
a primitive to a highly industrialised state 
in less than a hundred years, with an inevitable 
strain on the pattern of social relations. 
Americans have found it easy to abandon the 
sexual and social ‘‘laws’’ that still order the 
lives of many Europeans, who do not believe 
in the conventions they obey: and when, in 
capitalist society, such ‘‘laws’’ are abandoned, 
complete ruthlessness in the conduct of per- 
sonal and public relations becomes possible. 
In Europe the change from feudal to bour- 
geois society, and the subsequent operations 
of Imperialism at its zenith, and now in its 
decay, have been attended with sufficient 
ruthlessness towards groups and individuals: 
but this ruthlessness thas frequently been 
tempered by a knowledge of and respect for 
the tradition of Western humanism, which 
often does not permit the simple use of force 
which would be useful to the ruling class. 
One need only compare the methods of 
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strike-breaking, and the forms of police in- 
terrogation, used by the American and British 
ruling class, to see that in the U.S.A. violence 
is more open—although not of course, 
necessarily ‘‘less humane.”’ 

In such conditions the American thriller 
grew readily enough, as a mass art form, a 
mythology of the tough man, in which virtue 
and wickedness were represented largely in 
degrees of toughness. The ‘‘pulp’’ thriller and 
detective magazines have had a mass audience 
in America for several years, and more recently 
have found their way to England. Hammett’s 
Red Harvest (called originally The Cleansing of 
Poisonville) and The Maltese Falcon appeared 
first in the best of these magazines, Black Mask. 
If we try to imagine any English writer of 
comparable merit starting his career in Sexton 
Blake or Nelson Lee stories, we get a rough 
idea of an adequate comparison. 

I have referred already to the extraordinary 
economy of language and skill in dialogue 
shown by these writers. One can turn over 
the pages of almost any issue of Black Mask 
and find passages of dialogue and description 
that might have been written by Hemingway. 
This authenticity, and feeling for the way in 
which their people speak and think, is derived 
in large part from the fact that many of these 
writers have lived in the world they describe 
(Hammett was a Pinkerton detective), and 
regard its processes as perfectly normal. It is 
of course partly for this reason that they are 
concerned not to adopt a moral humanitarian 
view of life; it is their intention simply to put 
down certain facts about the society they know, 
without drawing any conclusions. Unfor- 
tunately, as I have said, they are not often able 
to adhere to this intention, and an inverted 
sexual sentimentality which implies a kind of 
moral judgement often enters their stories. 

The objection that can justly be made to this 
sexual sentimentality, and to pleasure taken in 
descriptions of physical brutality is not, it 
should be emphasised, that such an attitude is 
immoral, but that it is unrealistic. Sadism and 
masochism are, we know, psychological com- 
ponents of every human being. They enter, 
generally in a sublimated form, many of our 
activities and much of our literature: it is the 
attitude of the writer towards the sadism and 
masochism which is perfectly legitimate 
artistic material, that is important. A brew 
flavoured deliberately to appeal to the reader’s 
fantasy of sex and violence, in which the 
normal sexual element, although invariably 
present, is frequently repressed, whereas the 
straightforward physical brutality is quite open, 
is almost the least pleasant form in which 
sadism and masochism can appear in literature. 

The American thriller has nurtured several 
very skilful writers, and one novelist, Dashiell 
Hammett, as talented as anyone working in 
England to-day; its manner has given an 
impetus and influence to the work of such 
serious novelists as William Faulkner and 
Emest Hemingway. It is possible that one day 
a novelist will use the form of the thriller to 
describe American society, without using at 
the same time false romanticism about violence 
and sex. Hammett and his colleagues have 
done a great deal of preliminary work for such 
a novelist. In the meantime we can enjoy their ' 
work for the sake of its wit, liveliness and | 
vigour, without ignoring its less pleasant im- | 
plications. 


Composers of Today 
6. Alan Bush 
by Robert Gill 
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ROM WHAT WE HAVE SAID IT WILL BE 
seen that the poet’s function is to 
describe, not the thing that has happened, 

but the thing that is likely to or must happen.’’ 

Many people reading this quotation will 

suspect the author, on the strength of the last 

ten words, of Calvinism or Marxism. Yet 

Aristotle, since his are the words, was not 

guilty of such allegiances; he merely regarded 

the Arts as a social manifestation. So did 

Plato. To such an extent did Plato share this 

belief that he regarded alterations to tradi- 

tional rhythms and melodies as a threat to the 
constitution. It is therefore disconcerting, in 
reviewing the contemporary musical scene, to 
note how many composers and critics regard 
music as a mysterious self-governing phenome- 

_ hon, that, once launched, goes its uncharted 

ways, untouched by the struggles and con- 

vulsions of humanity. 

This viewpoint, leisurely, comfortable, and 
fundamentally inhuman, hardly existed at all 
when music was produced as a craft for a wage. 
But to-day the cloudy, or transcendental 
view of music is widely held, and nowhere 
more widely than in this country: and there is, 
to my knowledge, only one composer here of 
any standing who does not subscribe to it. 
That composer is Alan Bush. 

Alan Bush studied under Frederick Corder 
and John Ireland, both of whom guided him 
in the German tradition; (Ireland was a pupil 
of Stanford, the protagonist of Brahms) and 
this tradition reveals itself quite clearly in his 
early works. Five pieces for violin, viola, ’cello, 
clarinet, and horn (1926) and Prelude and fugue 
for piano (1928) possess harmonic subtlety 
and rhythmic fluency; but there are other 
qualities about both these works which bespeak 
a mind original, decisive and mature. The 
absorption in material and sonorities is not 
remarkable in any composer; but what is 
striking is the bold persistence of the musical 
idea and the feeling of architecture that inhabits 
even these early works. It is, in fact, quite 
evident that from the very beginning, the 
problems of technique were, for Bush, only 
part of a much wider problem, a problem that 
eventually began to relate itself to the nature 
of society. 

_ The sociological researches that absorbed 

him from then on did not hinder Bush’s pro- 
ductivity, and the Dance Overture commis- 
sioned by the B.B.C. in 1930 is unexpectedly 
positive and cheerful. Curiously enough, the 

Overture, a very accessible work, has had but 


few performances, in spite of a considerable’ 


success at the 1935 Promenade Concerts. 

But it is significant that the composer began 
to show a growing concern with vocal writing 
and the whole problem of the setting of words. 
This absorption in words has never given his 
music ‘‘literary’’ qualities, but it has un- 
doubtedly influenced Bush in a certain way— 
it has made his music ‘‘meaningful’’ in the 
same way that words are ‘‘meaningful.’’ 
Every composition, certainly every composition 
for the last few years, has been a statement by 
the composer; a statement not only of his 
emotional experience, but of his theoretical 


conclusions about music and society. 

In 1928, Bush, then only 28 years old, 
evolved a system of composition that seemed 
at the time to cover his musical and _philo- 
sophical needs. According to this system, 
every note in a composition had to be related 
to the theme or themes. The immediate result 
was the production in that year of Dialectic, 
a one-movement work for string quartet. 
Those who heard it at a recent concert in 
string orchestral form can only have been 
amazed at a work that combined such ter- 
mendous strength and force of logic with that 
enviable quality—musical continuity and flow. 

In spite of this eminently successful com- 
position, Bush discarded the system for some 
years, and little or no sign of its influence is 
to be found in his works up till the composition 
of the Symphony in C (1940). Some of these 
intermediary works like the Songs of the 
Doomed, have a cold, grey quality that may 
reflect an emotional state or an absorption 
with experiments; although it is noteworthy 
that the second song in this cycle seems to 
hark back to the thematic system of 1928. 

In December 1937 Bush completed what 
has been so far his largest work—a concerto 
for piano and orchestra with baritone solo and 
male voice chorus in the last movement. In 
four sharply contrasted movements, this is a 
very powerful work, and on each occasion of 
its performance has evoked a generous response 
from the critics. The first movement is 
deliberate and forceful, as though exposing to 
a keen scrutiny every facet of a big problem. 
The second, a vivace movement, seems to 
consider the more tenuous aspects of this 
hypothetical question. The third (marked 
grave) has a fine note of aspiration that leads 
into the resolve and clarity of the fourth move- 
ment. It is unfortunately impossible to quote 
all the words in the last movement, but these 
few lines give a key, not only to the concerto, 
but also to the composer’s conception of the 
function of music:—‘*‘Art is no drug, nor yet 
oblivion’s river. Music is the mind-changer, 
the life-giver, the future’s design, the release 
of a new endeavour.”’ 

In 1940 Bush completed the Symphony in C, 
a work of great beauty and profundity. The 
change in his conception of music can be 
gauged by comparing the Symphony with the 
Dance Overture. The Overture could have 
been fathered by the Horatian dictum:— 
‘* Aut simul et incunda et idonea dicere vitae’’ 
(to say things both pleasing and worthwhile) 
whereas the Symphony seems to be a child of 
Shelley’s magnificent utterance—‘‘Poets are 
the unacknowledged legislators of the world.’’ 

Beginning with an air of vagueness and 
indecision, the prologue to the Symphony leads 
out into swift movement, which, in turn, gives 
way from an angry restlessness into a move- 
ment of extreme beauty. This movement (and 
the Meditation on a German song of 1848) 
probably presents the composer’s ideas and 
theories in the most sympathetic and acceptable 
terms, and prepares the listener for the stern 
decisions of the last movement. 

And it is not idle to mention the composer’s 
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theories in this context, for, having abandoned 
his thematic approach to music in 1928, Alan 
Bush returned to it in the Symphony, of which 
all but the last movement was composed in 
accordance with his revised system. In its new 
form the system is more flexible and malleable 
than before, and may be regarded as the 
possible beginning to a new tradition or period 
in music. It is of interest that the incidental 
music to The Duke in Darkness (1942) was 
composed by this method, and that a projected 
opera on the 1381 Peasants’ Rising will be 
‘totally thematised.’’ 

. Bush himself is convinced that in a world 
increasingly controlled by man, musical com- 
position should exhibit a similar organisation 
and integration, if it is to take an active and 
contemporary part in society. He recognises 
that mere adherence to the system will not of 
necessity produce good music, but he feels that 
an alternative must be found to the confusion 
of styles that exists to-day. Furthermore, he 
regards his own method as the only one that 
could form the basis of a new tradition or 
future period in music. ‘‘To the sincere com- 
poser the thematic style provides a discipline 
which allows freedom of expression within a 
framework, which I believe to be in accordance 
with the essential nature of musical art.*’ 

Bush is as yet only at the beginning of this 
wider conception of a new musical system, 
and the fundamental tenets will need to be 
tested through the compositions of others, 
before an unqualified acceptance of them could 
be urged. 

Unfortunately, infrequent performances pre- 
vent the compositions from pleading Bush’s 
cause as a theorist and innovator, so it is 
perhaps fitting to conclude this estimation by 
quoting his own definition of that important 
but sadly neglected concept—the function of 
music:—‘‘Good music communicates a real 
experience which enables the listener to face 
life in a more realistic way and to understand 
that the destiny of man is within his own 


grasp.”’ 
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Soviet Film-makers in 
by Ken Annakin 


T WAS LATE MAY WHEN I ARRIVED IN PRAGUE, 

and on my first night there I was rushed off 

by my Czech friend to a cinema in the open 
air. In the centre of the Stromovce park a 
gigantic screen and two projection booths had 
been erected, and at ten o’clock the show began. 
It was the premiere of a new Russian film 
Long Live Moscow, and until well after mid- 
night an audience of ten thousand Prague 
citizens was swayed by its call to youth, 
spirited dances and singing. The sound track 
was in Russian, with no sub-titles, yet the 
Czechs clearly followed every scene. 

This show was part of a Soviet Film Festival 
which was being held in Prague. There had 
been a French Festival, and this autumn there 
will be a British Film Festival, which the 
Czechs hope to make the biggest of all. 

Amongst the new Soviet films showing, the 
most outstanding was a modern fairy tale The 
Stone Flower directed by Alexander Ptusko. 
It was photographed in Agfacolor, which 
compared very favourably with Technicolour, 
as seen in such British Films as Henry V and 
Blithe Spirit. Technically the film had been 
beautifully shot by a Russian unit with Soviet 
actors specially brought to Prague. 

The Germans left excellently equipped 
studios at Barrandov, just outside Prague; 
studios as large and well equipped as Denham 
or Pinewood, and as the Czechs cannot keep 
all seven stages in constant use, they have 
hired two of them to the Russians on an 
ordinary commercial basis for three years. 

On the set at Barrandoy, I was talking one 
day with the Russian director Alexandrov. 
We were discussing the latest developments in 
Soviet ballet, and he had just told me that a 
new production of the classical ballet Cinderella 
was the most popular show in Moscow. 

“*Is there any attempt to include Socialist 
content in ballet and film nowadays?’’ I asked 
him, 

**Not in the way I think you mean,’’ he 
said with a rather whin.sical smile, ‘‘ We leave 
that to the Left-Wing intellectuals of Europe 
and America. We tried it in Russia, but our 
audiences did not like it, and so we’ve dropped 
ate 

He told me about the film he was just 
starting to shoot. ‘“‘I call it Springtime’’ he 
said, ‘*The time when everyone is beginning 
to notice beauty. A woman scientist has been 
doing great work. She’s won all the honours 
the Soviet Union can give her. But she has 
ceased to be a woman. She doesn’t care about 
her dress, and she doesn’t notice the lovely 
things all around her. So we open the window 
of her laboratory which is painted over with 
a planetarium, and show her the old palace 
she is living in, and the gardens. We take her 
into the middle of scenes from a Glinka opera, 
a Lermontov play, a Pushkin poem. All this 
takes place in a film studio, where she meets 
a film star who is just as one-sided and stale in 
her work. So the two change places for a day— 
and the moral is that science, art, beauty and 
love are all facets of a full life, and that you 
must take something from all of them if you 
want to do greater work.’’ 

This seems to be the type of film which the 
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best Soviet directors are aiming at—a blend of 
entertainment and a simple human moral. 

Orlova, Alexandrov’s wife, the well known 
Soviet star who played in Circus and Volga, 
Volga, takes the dual role in this new film. She 
is a very beautiful woman and works at her 
part on the set without a break, no matter what 
else is going on. 

I watched Alexandrov having a ten minute 
chat with everyone on the set before he started 
shooting on the big Glinka scene—inciden- 
tally a wonderful set built in perspective and 
planned in great detail for crane shots and 
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moving foreground pieces. He told me that 
in Russia they always discuss the scenes they 
are about to shoot with technicians and studio 
workers, so that they can offer ideas or at 
least know what it is all about. 

“In Moscow we have started a school for 
studio workers,’’ he told me. ‘‘Boys and 
girls who want to be electricians, carpenters, 
wardrobe workers, all these can start a five 
year course at the age of thirteen or fourteen. 
They will get a general education as well as 
a specialised film course, and in that way we 
hope to have a constant supply of trained 
workers, with no one in a Russian studio who 
has not got a good acquaintance with Shakes- 
peare!’”’ 

They have big plans for the film industry in 
the Soviet Union. They are already rebuilding 
nine studios, constructing twelve new ones 
in various regional centres, and they plan to 
build five hundred new cinemas every year for 
the next five years. 

One lovely Saturday afternoon, all the 
Russian film people in Prague were invited on 
to the riverboat *‘T. G. Masaryk,’’ for a trip 
down the Vitava. I was taken along with 
several of the Czech film people. There was 
music and a lot of food and vodka; and we 
strolled around chatting with Orlova, or 
Stalic, the Czech cameraman who shot Extase, 


or Karmen, the Soviet war-cameraman who 
has filmed on every war front in the world 
for the last twelve years. Alexandrov was 
playing a guitar, and Cerkasov, the star of 
Alexander Nevsky was doing parlour tricks. 

I found myself drinking vodkas below deck 
with Savcenko. He is a young director, about 
thirty-eight, very lined and nervy. He told me 
that he had made twelve films in the last 
eleven years, and for the last six years has 
never had a day off. He told me of the terrible 
difficulties of making films in Russia during 
the war. Only one studio was left intact in 
the whole Soviet Union, and there they finished 
up with most of the electrical and set-building 
work being done by women and children down 
to the age of ten! 

They moved off behind the Urals, and at 
Alma-Ata, a town in the mountains just 
north of Kirghizia, improvised studios in old 
theatres. When they brought out their 
generators and lights the local people fled in 
terror because they had never seen electricity 
before. Yet these same people had to be 
their electricians. 

They had also to act in the films, in crowd 
scenes, but unfortunately they had the Mon- 
golian slit eyes, and so whenever the script 
called for Germans, the Russian unit itself, 
camera assistants, make-up, even the director, 
had to don Nazi uniforms and act! 

Savcenko told me that the day the war 
finished they began to draw up a new Five- 
Year Plan for the Soviet Film Industry. A _ 
Cultural Council was set up, composed 
entirely of producers, writers, poets, and so on, 
which decides everything about Soviet film ~ 
production, and all directors must get their 


' scripts agreed by it. 


This year, using partly reconstructed studios 
in the U.S.S.R., and other studio space they 
have been able to hire in Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, 
and the two stages in Prague, they will be able 
to produce not more than twenty feature films. 
Next year it will be sixty, with every film made 
in thirty Soviet languages. 

The State Institute of Cinematography with 
Pudovkin at its head is of course open again, 
with four hundred pupils. I asked Savcenko 
whether the fact that all technicians had now 
to pass through this course, might have the 
tendency to give the average, perhaps rather 
dull, academic type the best chances, but he 
assured me that the course was such that the 
most imaginative artist had every chance of 
getting to the top. 

*“*The Academy is not run in a schoolmaster 
way’’ he said, and a boyish smile came over 
his face. “I’m a professor of the Academy too! 
This year we had thousands of applicants and 
I had to help choose the most promising ones.”’ 

**First I would ask each one why he or she 
wants to be in films; what he likes about certain 
films; why certain scenes stay in his mind; and 
what he hopes to do and why. By the answers 
to questions like these I weed out’ about 
seventy per cent. 

‘‘Then for the next tests. I would say— 
a young man in sheepskins rushes into the Red 
Square and looks up at the big clock. He looks 
at the watch on his wrist. It is new. Then he 
looks back at the clock—complete the sequence 
and tell me all about that man. That’s a test 
for his imagination, 

“I ask him—when Othello is accusing 
Desdemona about the handkerchief, what is 


Iago doing? That is a test of how he will 
think in cut-away scenes, and whether he has 
a sense of character. 

“*T sit down at the piano and play a few 
bars—then I ask the pupil what he is thinking 
about. 

**The pupil who is accepted gets a grounding 
in technique and then goes out on location and 
into the studio with his professor. He watches 
and does everything a junior assistant might 
do. Then before long he is given a camera and 
told to make a film with artistes. He can have 
any artiste in the Soviet Union whom he can 
persuade to play for him. If he succeeds in 
getting an honoured artiste, a star, well that is 
another angle on his abilities. The film is only 
a test and after every possible experiment has 
been made, it is thrown away—and so in four 
years we get our new technicians . . .”’ 

Savcenko himself started as a painter, then 
changed over to the theatre, and entered films 
in 1932. His wife is an expert on Shakespeare 
and he hopes to make a film about Elizabethan 
times. 

One other very interesting piece of informa- 
tion emerged about new developments : ‘‘ We 
found ourselves with only sixty actors when 
the war ended, and many of those were tied up 
with shows and matinees whenever we needed 
them for films. And so we’ve started a special 
film theatre in Moscow. 

“ There is a full time school with gymnasium, 
and classes in fencing, elocution, and Stanis- 
lavsky acting. Already we have two hundred 
artistes there, free always for filming.- In the 
evenings they give performances of ordinary 
plays to the public, but those who are accus- 
tomed to playing modern roles are given 
costume and traditional roles and vice versa. 

**But what is more important, a director 
can rehearse his film there—perhaps play long 
sequences for a run of two months before an 
audience. Thus he is able to juggle with his 
script and dialogue until he obtains maximum 
audience response ! ”’ 

‘*Take my present film Springtime’’ said 
Alexandrov. ‘*When I get back to Moscow 
I will play in this theatre all the sequences 
which can be played on a stage, and fill in the 
gaps with scenes shot here in Prague—that is 
another experiment, montage between theatre 
and film... .”?— 

We went on talking and drinking, toasting 
and talking . . . and our Czech friends sat 
listening and sometimes translating, very 
happy that Prague was proving the bridge they 


’so much want it to be. 
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Yesterday’s Literature 
by Jack Beeching 


R. ROUTH’S MANNER OF DESCRIBING. 

literary development* is like that of a 

detective-story writer who outlines the 
characters of his dramatis personae, cunningly 
reveals the relevant clues, and then, when 
everybody is speculating energetically about 
the identity of the murderer, stops short, 
makes a few general remarks about celebrated 
murderers from Caligula to Burke and Hare, 
and calmly writes ‘‘finis’’. This approach 
has advantages for the text-book producer. 
It furnishes his reader with the facts neatly 
bundled, and. with one or two innocuous if 
irrelevant opinions equally suitable for ex- 
amination room and dinner table. The method 
so skilfully applied by Dr. Routh has in fact 
disadvantages only for the rare eccentric who 
is interested in literature rather than in pot- 
hunting. 

For him the facts, at least, have been 
assembled. He has the opportunity of im- 
posing his own pattern on the clues. Thus 
the Marxist will note that this period of literary 
experiments and hesitations, when the clas- 
sical moulds have been broken and the writer 
driven very thoroughly into a corner, coin- 
cides with what Lenin termed the epoch of 
imperialism, of moribund capitalism and 
maturing revolution. The pacifist, for his 
part, may claim that recurrent wars have 
silenced the muse. The Catholic can pick as 
whipping boy the spread of materialism 
through the popularisation of the scientific 
attitude; for the Tory, no doubt, the trouble 
started with universal elementary education, 
high taxation, and Lloyd George. An inter- 
pretation of literature in the twentieth century 
offers as much scope for special pleading as an 
interpretation of the Old Testament in the 
nineteenth, and for the same reason—the 
written word has power over the ordinary 
people, and he who can organise their mental 
attitude to what they read can share this 
power vicariously. 

A cardinal fact in the literary history of this 
century is the effect upon it of the new literates 
of 1900. Enlarged by the Education Acts to 
include new classes, the reading audience was 
taken from the hierarchical and established 
bourgeois milieu of the second half of the 
nineteenth century, and plunged into a period 
when everything sacred and seemingly-per- 
manent was disintegrated in the fire of universal 
war. Literature has developed to the extent 
that popular novelists and the penny press 
have failed to draw a veil across this illumina- 
tion; and to the extent that formerly accepted 
standards are amenable of adaptation to life 
in an epoch of crisis and war. 

The twentieth century audience had by 
1939 divided into three fairly distinct groups. 
Those who regretted the past and did not 
care to examine the present too closely— 
readers in whose behalf the modern school 
of imaginative biography has been developed, 
purchasers of court memoirs and the more 
gentlemanly books of travel, devotees of 
Charles Morgan and the early Huxley. The 
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thin red line, it might be termed, of upper- 
middle-class literary tradition, already perishing 
of pernicious anaemia. On their left flank the 
readers of Proust, Rilke, Joyce and Henry 
James; on their right the firm battalions’ of 
those who read Trollope and Galsworthy and 
take in John o’ London’s Weekly. 

Secondly, the victims of kitsch-kultur, those 
who wish to escape from the present, but who 
have no past to regret. Upon this rock the tup- 
penny circulating library is builded. Both these 
groupings have in common a passive attitude . 
towards literature; they are differentiated only 
by the degree of sophistication on the part of 
the author which is necessary for them to be 
wafted to Nirvana. For the spiritual comfort 
of a convincing misrepresentation they will 
pay an appropriate reward. They are like a 
cash-register, the drawer of which springs 
open when struck by the expert hand of the 
best seller. To the degree that the outside 


world becomes more clamorous and intrusive 
these people require more pungent tastes—in 
this respect the war-time circulation of litera- 
ture tainted with sadism and sexual indecency 
is the symptom of a process. 


Thirdly, there is the audience capable of 


. accepting, sustaining, an artistically com- 


prehensive and penetrating depiction of the 
world, an audience courageous enough to 
pursue implications and accept conclusions. 
In our epoch this implies a mental attitude 
that regards thoroughgoing social change as 
not only desirable but also inevitable. Without 
such an audience the writer (in the nature of 
things profoundly critical of the world) can 
only give to his opinions a veiled utterance. 
He needs, in short, an audience of honest men, 
for whom honest men may write. It is the 
first shock of social disintegration which makes 
this honesty more difficult. Hence at the turn 
of the century this audience was not so 
separated from the established middle-class 
reading public for the distinction to be very 
plain. The pre-1914 school of novelists who 
continued the English plebeian tradition 
beyond Dickens by borrowing technically from 
the French,was perhaps the last group of writers 
to whom the reading public appeared as more 
or less homogeneous and undivided. Then 
the Four Years war changed the author of The 
Old Wives’ ‘ale into a money-making 
propagandist, and drove Conrad to success 
and incoherence. The distinction became 
stronger. The war had tarred the beery school 
of Belloc-Chesterton with its brush, and had 
driven Wells to the knees of his Creator. Of 
the few surviving unimpaired, the E. M. 
Forster of A Passage to India is important 
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to-day as indicative of a new attitude for 
which at the time of the book’s publication an 
audience did not fully exist. 

It was their existence as writers nourished 
in a disappearing tradition of social and 
literary stability, and yet writing before a new 
audience which could accept change had dis- 
tinctly emerged, that makes the position of the 
giants of the twenties at once so interesting and 
so tragic. Joyce in his early work stands on the 
shoulders of Ibsen and the French naturalistic 
movement; the Lawrence of The White Peacock 
and Sons and Lovers does not bear the stigmata 
of a sainted martyr. The war caused both to 
fly off at a tangent. The chronic exile in 
Zurich, the unconscionable objector in Corn- 
wall, had learned to write in an environment 
which included no promise of war. Their 
attempts to ignore the war when it finally 
came destroyed their personal grasp on the 
society of the day, and removed the possibility 
of their work having a broad social validity. 
After the war, in his years of incomplete 
maturity, Huxley was able to keep a foot in 
both camps by writing novels of some suburban 
snob-appeal, but which became more turgid 
and discursive stylistically as the strain grew 
greater. His older contemporaries, however, 
were artists enough to despise the audience of 
little men who wished for make-believe, and 
they were driven to write in effect for a clique. 
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A comparable development may be observed 
in poetry. The differences between the schools 
of poetry became as a result of the war more 
apparent than the resemblances, but none the 
less Eliot and the Georgians were bound 
within the same integument; the former’s 
attitude to the contemporary world was 
fortified by a transatlantic respect for history, 
but it lapsed into nihilism as one by one the 
links with the real world were severed; the latter 
found a specious consolation in nature. For 
Yeats, implicated in the Irish struggle for 
national freedom, the war had liberating as 
well as destructive aspects, and he alone of 
poets surviving the war spoke words which 
could have a later, fruitful echo, words in- 
creasing in richness and significance as the 
depression and its resulting drive towards a 
new war made plain what might formerly have 
been hidden. 

In the thirties the ivory tower became, in 
Virginia Woolf’s phrase, the leaning tower. 
Crisis and the drift to war defined and con- 
solidated these audience-groups. Publishing, 
partly through commercial development, be- 
came less a sedate business-enterprise than a 
social frenzy, pouring books from an elaborate 
mechanism on to the market and disposing of 
them by every conceivable device of salesman- 
ship. Ever larger sections of the population 
accepted a ‘‘good’’ (i.e., soothing and untruth- 
ful) book as being a suitable alternative to a 
shilling seat at the pictures. The degeneration 
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of the old audience was conspicuous; less 
noticeable, however was the passage through 
adolescence of the new audience. Its rise to 
maturity was marked by such diverse pheno- 
mena as the publication of Penguin books, the 
growth of the left-wing theatre, the develop- 
ment of writers coming from the working 
class, and the like. One can trace now certain 
characteristics; it united the new salaried 
middle-class and sections of the working-class. 
It wasn’t consciously highbrow, and its stan- 
dards were in the making. Politically it tended 
to the left-wing; on Spain it was unanimous; 
this war’s outbreak left it temporarily shattered 
and confused, but to-day there are convincing 
signs that the apparent set-back then was 
deceptive and momentary. 

Before this war the ivory tower had tottered 
but not fallen. From its windows could be 
observed interesting battles in which it was 
as yet not necessary to participate. An on- 
looker sees most of the battle; he has no need 
to soil his hands with blood, or rack his brains 
with split-second decisions, but to him the 
battle appears deceptively simple, he can see 
around it and beyond it, and as it swirls 
towards the foot of the tower he begins to 
listen apprehensively for the rap of the gun- 
butt on the door. In the course of actual war 
our rehearsed mental attitudes have been 
approximated to the reality. Soon the conse- 
quences will be reaped in literature. 

Sitting comfortably on this side of Jordan it 
is possible to impose a pattern upon literary 
development, taking the growth of audiences 
or the elaboration of literary aesthetic or 
some technical consideration as a point d’appui. 
Apparent differences of analysis among people 
facing the same creative problems are very 
largely caused by differences in terminology, 
certainly to any present-day writer, Catholic, 
liberal or communist, the following mutually 
contradictory impressions are likely to occur. 
First, to save ourselves, there must be a new 
departure; whatever happens we’ can never 
write like that again. Secondly, our immediate 
literary heritage appears so elaborate and 
involved that we are inhibited from making 
precisely this necessary new departure. We 
have just left an epoch when the avant-garde 
went so far ahead that it seemingly circum- 
navigated the globe, and ended up tailing 
feebly in the rear. ‘‘Popular’’ writing, 
thrillers, romances, reportage, have been 
reduced to absurdity by the war, which has 
been far too thrilling, heartbreaking and 
immediate for the purposes of literature. An 
audience exists which has neither desire nor 
opportunity to escape from reality, and which 
has undergone profound experiences. What 
therefore has yesterday’s literature to teach us 
for tomorrow’s tasks? 

The war and its prolonged dress-rehearsal 
have taught us, first, the reality of our ties with 
the corpus of European literature. We dare 
never relinquish these links and sink into 
apparent isolation, for others are facing 
similar problems, and they possess that knack 
of aesthetic theorising in which Englishmen 
have generally been deficient. Secondly it has 
emphasised our long-sustained role as an 
empire-owning country, with its consequent 
effect in the suppression of other cultures and 
the degradation of our own. Thirdly, the 
experience of the long struggle against fascism 
has demonstrated the appalling consequences 


of the spiritual corruption of human beings, 
has made concern for human dignity em- 
phatically the writer’s business. ; 
There is one subject with which the novelists _ 
of this century have never been happy—a 
portrayal of the ordinary man-in-the-street. 
The realistic novelists working before 1910 
were able to synthesise an attitude towards 
him, by borrowing technically from the French. 
Joyce dissected him, averting his head to avoid 
the foul odour; Lawrence anathematised him; 
to the novelists of the thirties he was a lay 
figure, heroic but dumb if he were a worker, 
unheroic and decidedly dumb if he were of the 
middle class. To the Catholic writer he was 


a slightly unpleasant phenomenon to be 
observed closely. The last ten years have 
shown him a thoroughgoing hero; both in 


peace and in war Jack has shown himself 
wiser, tougher and more genuinely human than 
his master. To how many writers was their 
experience in the services a revelation of the ~ 
quantity of human decency in ordinary people? 
The theme of tomorrow’s novels cannot but 
be the averagely-sensual man, for the burden ~ 
of the world has been placed upon his shoulders. 
For this task the old technical short-cuts 
afforded by psycho-analysis and cold-blooded 
social observation will be inadequate. The 


_history of twentieth century literature is from 


this point of view both stimulating and sug- 
gestive, but of prime interest as a catalogue 
of possible errors. Precisely because we stand 
on this side of the vast watershed of war, 
yesterday’s literature has for us an exciting and 
instructive historical importance; but, none 
the less, it is dead. And Dr. Routh’s book, 
imbued with outmoded snobbery, full of handy 
snippets for the student and giving all the 
useful dates, is perhaps a suitable memorial. 
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members’ work have drawn gratifying atten- 
dances—S00 in a week at a recent one-man 
show. Informal meetings alternate with lec- 
tures whose subjects range from English 
watercolours to Central European painting, 
and a life class is a recent venture. 

That is the record of three years’ work, 
accomplished against all the handicaps of 
wartime. The group make no claim of mass 
conversions. They do believe that to-day, in 
their region, there are a certain number of 
people who are learning to look at pictures 
critically and without prejudice; there are a 
smaller number of people who are acquiring 
the hitherto foreign habit of buying pictures; 
there is a growing appreciation of public art, 
in the form of murals; there are signs, here 
and there, of some appreciation of decent 
design in articles of everyday use. For those 
things they feel they are, in some measure, 
responsible. 


Three New Documentaries 


Solving the Second-feature Problem ? 


by John Terry 


HE Way We Live anD The Bridge ARE 

both films about reconstruction: the 

setting of one is England with particular 
reference to Plymouth, and of the other Jugo- 
Slavia. The Way We Live is a 64-minute 
documentary social-fiction film with many 
good points and many weak ones, but it marks 
an important advance in British film-making. 
The Bridge has many excellencies and very few 
weaknesses and is an example of the best type 
of pure documentary. 

The Way We Live, written and directed by 
Jill Craigie, the production being handled by 
William MacQuitty, is of particular interest 
because of the wisdom the exhibitors have 
shown in accepting it as a second feature. This 
film effectively gives the lie to the conservative 
tradition that only men are capable of directing 
films. The theme of the film is not entirely 
new, for much of its message has been con- 
veyed more brilliantly, though less popularly, 
in Land of Promise. It outlines the story of 
war-time Plymouth and describes its post-war 
Plan to build a beautiful and efficient city in 
place of the unplanned conglomeration of 
brickwork reduced by the bombs to rubble. 
The Plan is described with commendable 
clarity, but (so it seemed to me) with a measure 
of apology, as if Planning were not entirely a 
proper topic for nice people. The Copper- 
wheat family, who supply the fictional in- 
gredient, are entertaining but a trifle unreal as 
we follow them through the experiences of 
being bombed-out, billeted and prefabricated, 
but still overcrowded. The sequence showing 
the Plan being debated by the Council is well 
written and well directed. And the sequence 
of the American sailor dancing on the Hoe 
and giving a lesson in how to dispense politely 
with the formalities of an English introduction 
is altogether delightful. 

The central figure, however, who speaks 
the commentary and who is the only pro- 
fessional actor in the film, is unreal and 
irritating. This character, a demobbed soldier, 
whose rather weak excuse for appearing is 
that he is a writer in search of material for a 
book, is constantly forced upon our attention; 
and his self-conscious gait is hardly in keeping 
either with his injured foot or his military 
career. His recurring appearances gave me 
the same sickening sensation as Kenny Baker 
coming back to sing in At The Circus and 
depriving us of the Marx Brothers. The film 
could have done with more of Michael Foot 
and less of Peter Willes. The tremendous 
march (with banners) through the city is an 
unconvincing and unfortunate end to the film. 

The chief faults of The Way We Live are its 
half-heartedness and its tendency to trail off 
into irrelevancy, as if the primary message 
were not strong enough to be self-supporting 
through eight reels. As an attempt to coat the 
documentary pill with box-office chocolate it just 
fails to be either one thing or the other. But 
these faults do not reduce it to mediocrity: it 
is still a good film, but I hope it will be followed 
by others, ejusdem generis, with more fire and 
more cohesion. This film nevertheless repre- 
sents a tremendous step in the direction of 


wiping out that black spot—the so-frequently- 
worthless second feature: its importance lies 
in the combination of light entertainment with 
serious thought; and in the fact that it is 
happily to be shown to a wide public whose 
capacity for intelligent cinema has been 
steadily debased over the years by the thou- 
sands of miles of second-feature celluloid 
which issue inexorably from factories mas- 
querading as studios. 

The Bridge, directed by Jack Chambers, from 
a story by Arthur Calder-Marshall, is in the 
best documentary tradition. Whilst there is 


From The Way We Live 


little, if any, fictional ingredient, the film 
gripped my attention from beginning to end. 
The theme is admittedly easier to handle than 
the Plymouth Plan; but there is no deviation 
from it. We are shown the vast material and 
agricultural devastation which has laid waste 
Jugoslavia and the tremendous efforts of her 
people to grapple with the problem of recon- 
struction. It is life itself which is at stake and 
which hangs precariously in the balance. 
Railway communications and vital bridges 
have been systematically destroyed by the 
Nazis and this rugged countryside therefore 
depends on road transport. The appalling 
lack of vehicles is vividly illustrated: the rare 
and dangerously overcrowded lorries; the 
broken-down carts with wheels of different 
sizes, drawn by skinny horses along the hot 
mountain roads; the skeletons of other horses 
by the wayside; the people returning to their 
homes—or rather the site of their former 
homes—on foot, with their belongings on 


their heads and their children in their arms: 
what magnificent material for documentary 
and how splendidly have the director and the 
cameraman seized their opportunity! 

I have seen the theory advanced that a film 
of stark reality with a gripping social message 
cannot succeed if the background is pastoral, 
rural and beautiful: that one needs a smoky 
industrial setting, as in Land of Promise, to 
show the awful reality of human misery; and 
that beautiful scenery, as in Cyprus is an 
Island, can produce only a beautiful picture 
but not a message of terrifying human reality 
as well. How wrong is this theory The Bridge 
abundantly proves. The camera constantly 
makes the contrast between terrible mortal 
conditions and the immortal beauties of 
nature, often in the same shot. One teacher 
coping with her class of 175 children (whose 


Two Cities 


pencils, to go round, are each cut in three 
pieces) against a background of sunshine and 
hills; the broken bridges, threatening death by 
starvation, with the quiet-flowing river passing 
through the twisted steel. The very mixture 
of natural beauty and human misery makes the 
social content of the film more poignant. 
The primary object of the work of recon- 
struction is to reconnect by rail the land of 
Bosnia, where the corn is ‘‘parched with 
drought,’’ with the plains of Serbia, so fertile 
that ‘‘the dogs are still alive.’” And we see 
this great work of railroad reconstruction 
going forward under the inspired direction of 
an engineer, lately returned from imprisonment 
in Germany, whom I involuntarily contrasted 
with the writer-commentator in The Way We 
Live. We see the good effects of the war too— 
the changes in local government and a spirit 
of comradeship among the people; for, as the 
commentary tells us, “‘war has taught them 
that people survive only if those who have 
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Deptford Dockyard, 1757 


Britain’s Treasures 
No. 4. A Trip To Greenwich 
by Millicent Rose 


HE RIVER IS THE TIME-HONOURED ROUTE 

to Greenwich. It is once more possible 

to go by water from Westminster, but the 
tram ride from Tooley Street has also attrac- 
tions that more than make up for the noisy 
harshness of the journey. For, all the way, 
there is the water: Dockhead, and a skyline 
broken by masts and cranes; Surrey Docks, a 
monumental range of open sheds, with water 
higher than the streets, and ocean-going boats 
over-topping the little gray-green houses. The 
inland Londoner remembers with surprise that 
he lives in a city which has for centuries been 
primarily a port. The tram crosses Deptford 
Creek—dull brown water, with barges afloat, 
or twin slopes of dull brown mud, with barges 
stranded, according to the state of the tide. 
Abruptly it arrives in Greenwich. 

This terminus, like so many in Greater 
London, does not seem to be placed at the 
beginning or end of anything in particular, but 
gradually the outlines of Greenwich Town 
become plain: the church, nucleus of a web of 
crooked streets, one of which runs down to the 
pier; the College, with its lawns and grand 
buildings, and beyond, a straggle of water- 
front houses and pubs, which gradually merges 
into the common-place pattern of all east 
London. 

Up the hill, however, looking onto the park, 
old Greenwich continues right to Blackheath. 
Defoe in his Tour Through Great Britain speaks 
of Maze Hill and ‘*Crum Hill’’ as a place to 
which wealthy people retired; ‘‘several 
Generals having thus chosen this calm Retreat, 
live here in as much Honour and Delight as 
this World can give .. .”’ and their houses 
are material rich enough to illustrate half the 
history of English domestic architecture, from 
the curious Tudor Presbytery, with its mixture 
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of Gothic gable with Renaissance pilaster and 
pediment, through the hipped roofs of the 
later Stuarts and all the changes of Georgian, 
to the dun brick cubes of the Circus, utilitarian, 
yet admirably grouped, and adorned with a 
minimum of tasteful Regency ornament. 

The church is one of several in London by 
that most original and interesting architect, 
Nicholas Hawksmoor; the interior with its rich 
woodwork has been more or less destroyed, 
but the outside keeps its character with only 
superficial scars. The design is composed with 
strong verticals and heavy detail, all the 
features, windows, doorways, cornices, portico, 
far bolder than with Wren; the base of the 
tower is especially characteristic and borrows 
its lines from the perpendicular churches, 
while either side of it a broken pediment points 
jaggedly into the sky. Unfortunately the 
building was finished by another architect, 
John James, and all this heaviness is crowned 
by a frivolous tempietto instead of one of 
Hawksmoor’s massive towers; it is as though 
a Poussin muse had borrowed a hat from the 
Pompadour. 

The disparity of parts seen in the church is 
equally apparent in the greatest architectural 
feature of Greenwich, the Royal Naval College. 

Sir Christopher Wren was invariably ham- 
pered by the stinginess and sentimentality of 
his patrons. When he began his work at 
Greenwich he was an old man, with more than 
twenty-five years’ experience of the frustrations 
imposed by English custom upon our archi- 
tects. Tempted once more to visions of 
grandeur by the spacious site, the broad 
glittering river full of ships at every tide, he 
made sketches for a Hospital of Latin magnifi- 
cence, then found himself as usual restricted to 
a work of patching and completing. The house 
which Inigo Jones had begun for the queen of 
James I and finished for her son’s queen must 
not be pulled down; the palace begun by 
Jones’ pupil Webb must make part of the 
scheme; the money to be spent was limited. 
But Wren worked, as always, with brilliance 
and resourcefulness, and the Hospital did 


achieve, in his hands, a high degree of unity. 

The best view is from the Isle of Dogs; it is 
worth braving the horrors of the foot tunnel 
under the river, horrors which are indeed not 
without their fascination, at any rate for the 
small children of the neighbourhood. From 
across the water one may see the Hospital as a 
whole. Wren made use of Webb’s building 
by doubling it, and repeating the doubled 
design for the second riverside block, which 
matches the first across a broad lawn. Set 
back from the river are two still greater blocks 
with the Painted Hall and Chapel. Their 
colonnades repeat the coupled pillars of the 
waterfront, though in a severer, Doric style; 
twin domes draw the halves together towards 
the centre. Between them is the Queen’s 
House, against the green of the hill, whose elms 
and sweet chestnuts were first planted by Le 
Notre for Charles II; the skylineis asymmetri- 
cally broken by the old Observatory. 

The Queen’s House, often criticised as 
forming an inadequate centrepiece to all this 
splendour, is in itself of the greatest importance: 
the first English mansion to reflect those ways 
of living which came in when money replaced 
the feudal ties; whose hall is no longer a 
dwelling-place, teeming with dogs and re- 
tainers, but purely a stately entrance, while 
servants’ accommodation is placed out of 
sight in the basement. When designing this 
house, Jones was obliged to respect the 
ancient right of the people of Greenwich to cut 
across the park; the middle of the house is a 
bridge over their highway. In all other respects 
the little palace expresses: the taste of an auto- 


cratic, anti-popular monarchy and an architect _ 


whose social outlook was as reactionary as his 
ideas about building were progressive. To-day 
we can admire Charles I’s taste without feeling 
personally aggrieved by his behaviour, and 
look with pleasure at this house which stands 
at the beginning of modern building, enjoying 
its horseshoe stairs, its loggia, its most happy 
relation of ornament to the plain spaces of wall. 

Bomb damage to the Royal Naval College 
(as Greenwich Hospital became nearly a 
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hundred years ago) was largely superficial; 
the Webb building by the river was the only 
part to receive a direct hit. Henrietta Maria’s 
house is still being re-glazed and put to rights, 
but the main galleries for the National Mari- 
time Museum are already well in order for 
visitors. They are housed in one wing of the 
school added to the Royal Hospital in the 
early nineteenth century. The exhibits include 
models of ships, nearly all contemporary with 
their originals; coins, seals, paintings and 
prints showing shipping, charts and_ instru- 
ments used in centuries of exploration. 

In the sixteenth century men regarded the 
sea with terror; in a series of strange mytho- 
logical prints engraved by Hieronymus Cock, 
the collaborator of Pieter Brueghel, the 
portholes are like eyes, and guns stick out like 
snails’ feelers, from ships that are dragons 
cruising in a rdged desert of ocean. In the 
seventeenth cenitury ideas of wealth overcame 
those of fear. 

This Britain ARGO puts down that of 

Greece 
Bedeckt with more than one rich golden 
Fleece 

Wrought into sculptures, which emblematize 

Pregnant conceit to the more curious eyes. 

The ship is the Soveraigne of the Seas, built 
at Woolwich in 1637 by Peter Pett. The 
golden fleeces are of course the prow and the 
huge gilded stern of the vessel; wherever she 
went, she spoke of the riches and power of 
her country. Though her florid beauty seems 
very different from the Palladian restraint of 
the Inigo Jones house, there is a close con- 
nection between them; the men who carved her 
stern also worked on the decoration of ceilings 
for Henrietta Maria. From the time of Wren, 
ships, like houses, became yearly more practical, 
more numerous and less ornate. 

The main galleries are given up to the days 
before steam, but if one goes to Greenwich 
with one’s young relations, it is in a large, 
ill-arranged shed that the objects most pleasing 
to them will be found: Chinese junks, early 
Japanese battleships, fancy boats in walrus 
ivory, paddle-steamers, a little of everything 
down to a captured model of the Nazi cruiser 
Admiral Hipper. ue 

There is an infinite amount to be seen in this 
museum; | have not yet spoken of the Nelson 
relics, which include a huge Turner and two of 
the worst paintings ever made in Britain, even 
by a P.R.A.—Benjamin West’s Death and 
Apotheosis of Lord Nelson. The reflections 
caused by these Nelson rooms are to my mind 
not very valuable. What charming drinking 
glasses, what patch-boxes, bead purses and 
rings! (gifts to Lady H.) And how very small 
Nelson’s feet were! (if the socks in which he 
died haven’t shrunk). 

All that remains of an antarctic expedition 
is a handful of rags; to posterity these rags, 
carefully preserved in a glass case, give senti- 
ment, but little understanding. From the 
Nelson relics I have gained a small accession 
to my knowledge of style. And in the whole 
museum, apart from the Navigation Room 
with its charts and globes and astrolabes, the 
chief gain to be found is in knowledge of style 
and craftsmanship, rather than in understand- 
ing of how the seas were explored and how the 
men lived who explored them. When 
Hogarth’s Lord George Graham in his cabin 
is again on show, the galleried sterns of the 
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models will come alive, peopled with punch- 
drinking officers and smiling Negro servants 
playing the pipe and tabor; readers of Smollett 
will remember Captain Oakhum and suspect 
that Lord George is far from representative. 

It is invaluable, while walking in these 
cream-painted galleries, to have fresh in one’s 
mind those chapters of Roderick Random 
which describe the hero’s experiences as 
surgeon’s mate on board a man of war. ‘‘ When 
I followed him with the medicines into the 
sick berth ...I saw about fifty miserable 
distempered wretches, suspended in rows so 
huddled one upon another, that not more than 


fourteen inches space was allotted to each 
with his bed and bedding; and deprived of the 
light of the day as well as of fresh air; breathed 
nothing but a noisome atmosphere of the 
morbid steams exhaling from their own 
excrements and diseased bodies, devoured with 
vermin hatched in the filth that surrounded 
them, and destitute of every convenience 
necessary for people in that helpless condi- 
tion.’’ In the scenes that follow, Smollett 
creates a complete and convincing picture of 
life in an eighteenth century sea community, 
within confined quarters, with limited supplies, 
and inescapably at the mercy of a captain who 
might well be the greediest and most heartless 
of tyrants; the culminating horror is the navat 
engagement off Cartagena. Of the maimed 
sailors who sunned themselves in the colon- 
nades of Greenwich, a high proportion owed 
their disablement to the callous inefficiency of 
their surgeons or the reckless incompetence of 
their commanders. 


It is to be expected that in the official museum 
the accent will be on glory, not on graft and 
brutality. But this unique collection needs 
something beyond good light and loving care 
to make it complete. There is little here to 
show that naval history is only a part of human 
history; for instance, that there is some 
relation between the growing functionalism of 
ship design and colonial expansion during the 
eighteenth century. Some of the paintings are 
of indifferent quality; it would be easy to put 
away the numerous School of Canaletto and 
show, in their place, maps and diagrams ex- 
plaining how and why H.M.LS. Victory differed 
from the Soveraigne of the Seas. Much could 
also be done by the display of caricatures and 
broadsheets, to bring life to a museum which is 
already full of interest and beauty. 


(Reproductions by courtesy of the National Maritime Museum.) 


Captain Lord George Graham in his cabin 


William Hogarth 
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give to those who need.”’ 

Whilst I did not find one poor sequence in 
this film, I had the impression that a greater 
measure of polish and unity could have been 
achieved. The musical score is good, though 
I wonder whether we do not have too much 
music with our documentaries these days and 
forget the immense power of silence. I found 
the commentary good and the change at the 
end to a woman’s voice most effective: her 
voice perhaps was too smooth, too unharassed. 

Like The Way We Live, The Bridge should 
be widely shown. 

Children on Trial, a first-rate production 
from Crown and directed by Jack Lee, is also 
about a social problem. Like the difficulties 
confronting Plymouth and Jugoslavia, the 
extent and nature of juvenile delinquency 
have been greatly complicated by the material 
and moral destruction accompanying total war. 
This film presents the problem with directness, 
reality and imagination. A boy and a girl are 
severally traced from home conditions to their 
misdeeds and thence to the juvenile court and 
the approved school. They are both greatly 
handicapped by their environment and are 
stubborn and resentful in their early months 
at the school. There they are handied with 
sympathy and vision and in due course their 
armour of indifference is, by patience, pene- 
trated. They emerge into the outside world 
capable at last of good citizenship. 

By implication—perhaps the subtlest form 
of propaganda—the film shows that the basic 
causes of this disease are bad housing and bad 
parents and that when these evils have been 
eradicated the need for approved schools will 
disappear. I found this a film of integrity, 
with no attempt at compromise and without 
trying to show that approved schools make 
everything in the garden lovely. Like the 
hastily repaired bridge in the Jugoslav film, 
fit only for foot passengers, the approved 
school offers only a temporary and often un- 
certain means of salvation. 

As cinema I also found this a more than 
satisfactory piece of work. The charac- 
terisation is good and the magistrates, the 
policeman, the probation officer, the school 
staff and the parents and children all carry 
conviction. The performance of the head- 
master is Outstanding and the boy himself is 
a masterpiece. 

The photography, the editing and the sound 
track should be given special praise. I detected 
in the latter the salutary influence of the 
French classics (an influence also observed 
recently, by the way, in Brief Encounter) 
particularly during the theft at the warehouse 
and in the noise of trains rushing by in the 
night as the boys lie in their dormitory. 

This could have been a perfect film if there 
had not been a kind of dual story attached to 
it. The social lesson could have been given 
much more pointedly and with greater artistic 
unity by concentrating upon the story of the 
boy and by excluding that of the girl. One 
suspects that the makers of the film were 
instructed specifically to show that juvenile 
delinquency occurs among both sexes. If so, 
the public is not being given credit for the 
mildest intelligence. Artists should not be 
asked to cross their t’s and dot their i’s. 
Cinema is an art, not a theorem. 


Theatre 


ST. JAMES’S: Marriage a la Mode by John 
Dryden. 

UNITY: The Star Turns Red by Sean O’Casey- 
EMBASSY: Grim Fairy Tale by Monckton 
Hoffe 

LYRIC, Hammersmith: Fear No More by 
Diana Hamilton and Conrad Aiken. 

Reviewed by Strtol Hugh Jones 


HE DOG DAYS ARE WITH US, GOADING THE 
critics into justifiable snappiness rather 


| 


than the playwrights into sharpness of — 


bite and tenacity of hold. Among several 
revivals and a handful of new plays, it is still 
Dryden who climbs—though rather labori- 
ously — into pre-eminence, and then only at 
the expense of some over-conscientious efforts 
on the part of the St. James’s company. 

Mr. John Clements’s revival of Marriage a 
la Mode is an enterprise to which one would 


like to give unqualified approval, were this in — 


the least possible. But to begin with, Dryden 
lacks something of the lightness of spirit that 
goes to make your true comic dramatist and is 
more. at home among the ponderous baroque 
grandeurs of All for Love. Without the 


| 


natural flourish and disciplined exuberance of 


a Congreve or the pungent flavour of a Wycher-_ 


ley, a felicity of style and a tender finger for 
the pulse of the 1670’s and their matrimonial 


fashions do little to make a more than average - 


witty period piece; on this occasion it is 
served up prettily with frills by Elizabeth 
Haffenden, tunes by Bridgewater in his Love 
for Love manner, and some romantic settings 
by Laurence Irving after the serenely remote 
and monumental style of Claude Lorrain. 

Mr. Clements’s forte, in spite of his ex- 
cursions into the world of Private Lives, has 
always seemed to me to be the serious and 
philosophic, and I cannot help feeling that he 
speaks Palamede’s easy cynicisms with the 
patient forbearance of a junior don who has 
looked in at a college fancy-dress party; even 
the Grand Tour cannot have had such a 
sobering effect as all that. Much more at 
home is Mr. Robert Eddison, who plays 
Rodophil with the excess of style and elegance 
that such flowery gentlemen demand. Miss 
Moira Lister and Mr. David Peel struggle 
bravely through the sugar-plum bucolics of the 
sub-plot, which is to the Florizel-Perdita 
pastoral scenes of The Winter’s Tale as the 
junketings at the Petit Trianon were to the life 
of a milkmaid. The play is produced in the 
manner of a pleasant period romp, without 
very much spontaneous gaiety, but with a 
surface smoothness that pleases: little more 
could have been made of the material. 

As a sharp contrast in revival styles, there is 
Mr. Sean O’Casey’s The Star Turns Red at 
Unity, first played there under the Lord 
Chamberlain’s ban in the Spring of 1940 and 
now granted permission for public performance. 
It is a play which does not seem to me as fine 
as much of O’Casey’s greatest work. Neither 
the heightened speech nor the many moments 
of superb theatricality make up for the loss of 
living characterisation in a maze of ideology 
and symbolic type-figures. I did not see 


Mr. John Allen’s original production of this 
play, and so cannot tell in what ways Mr. Ted 
Willis’s conception differs from the earlier 
version. It left me feeling over-exhausted, due 
partly to unsatisfactory diction and grouping 
(it is a play that can stand strongly dramatic 
and uncompromising effects) and a great deal 
to lamentable and all-pervading lack of pace. 
The big cast badly needed pulling together, 
and I missed the fire and sweep—and the 
accent—that the style demands. However, 
there were compensations in the shape of good 
individual performances—notably Fred Betts’s 
Red Jim, delivered in the highly-charged 
manner so often missing, and Norman Cran- 
well’s Red Priest, dressed somewhat unex- 
pectedly in scarlet hessian as unyielding as his 
attitude of mind. 

In Grim Fairy Tale, Mr. Monckton Hoffe 
asks us to believe that a man can be hanged 
for the attempted murder of the gentleman who 
finally turns up as hangman. This impossibility 
I do not find remotely appealing even as a 
speculation. The first part of the play, which 
was entirely out of mood with the second part, 
contained some delightfully realistic scenes 
set on a barge, which were played delicately 
and persuasively by Mr. Edward Chapman 
and Miss Leueen MacGrath (although I 
occasionally suspected that the Young Mrs. 
Tribe was a little over-chic for barge life). 
After that the play trailed off into ramifications 
that were fairy-tale indeed. Incidentally, it is 
unworthy of the Embassy to lapse into film- 
publicity of the ‘‘Passed by the Censor’”’ style; 
so, presumably, was Perchance to Dream. 

The Company of Four at Hammersmith, 
after a brief toying with the domestic manners 
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of George Sand, has returned to the brand of 
operating-theatre drama and inter-stellar meta- 
physical hokum that I had hoped was killed 
for ever with Death of a Rat at the same 
theatre. Here it is all revived again in a 


‘dramatisation by Diana Hamilton of Conrad 


Aiken’s short story Mr. Arcularis, which I have 
not read but which seems to me to have been 
somewhat thin material to spin out into a 
two-hour play. If you care to investigate why 
Mr. Arcularis was haunted by the church music 
out of Cavalleria Rusticana and what horrid 
things happened to his guilt-ridden mind under 
the anaesthetic, you may have it tastefully 
produced with all Mr. Peter Ashmore’s 
habitual feeling for sensitive lighting and 
grouping. Unhappily I found it difficult to 
lose myself in the riddle of Mr. Arcularis’s 
domestic problems, and I pray that all 
posthumous voyages may now cease and that 
operating tables may be left where they belong. 


ARTS. The Apple Cart by G. Bernard Shaw. 
COMEDY. The Other Side adapted by 
Ronald Millar from the novel by Storm Jameson. 


Reviewed by Eric Capon 


REVIVAL OF The Apple Cart, that 

dramatic essay on democracy, is pe- 

culiarly appropriate at the moment, 
when it does no harm to be reminded of the 
relative nature of the term. Shaw’s reputation 
as the arch-debunker dies hard, and the 
lengthy preface he wrote to this play, to show 
that it was not an attack on democracy, is 
apparently still unread. Surely Shaw’s func- 
tion here, as always, is to apply the scrubbing 
brush to conceptions that are thickly encrusted 
with traditional and largely irrational associa- 
tions. This is what The Apple Cart does, or 
should do, to our notions of democracy, 
rather than provide any ‘‘message’’ or 
doctrinaire solution. 

In addition it is an immensely diverting 
comedy with an almost golden maturity in its 
writing, not least in the famous interlude 
where Shaw shows that he is concerned not 
only with political and social problems, but 
can be quite as wise on the playwright’s more 
familiar ground of love and marriage. 

This production is chiefly memorable for 
Jack Hawkins’ splendid King Magnus. As 
others have praised this performance at length 
it is enough to agree that the whole evening 
revolves around him. Emma Trechman has 
a good shot at Orinthia, but lacks the necessary 
lightness of touch. The rest of the perfor- 
mances vary from good to not so good. The 
production as a whole is adequate enough to 
make the evening a very enjoyable one, though 
it seemed a little pedestrian in places. 
It became alive not only when Magnus 
appeared but almost in proportion to his 
actual position on the stage. Might it be 
suggested that this frequently happens when 
a leading actor also produces the play in which 
he is playing the lead? Still, taken as a whole 
this revival is something to be very grateful for 
and should not be missed. 

The Other Side has a contemporary theme 
of acute significance. The characters are the 
members of an aristocratic German family 
and the French officers of the Army of Occupa- 
tion who are billetted on them in their chateau. 
The play centres around their French daughter- 
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in-law, whose marriage into their family 
during the war has brought on her the con- 
tempt of her fellow-countrymen, and whose 
betrayal of a sabotage plot involving her 
relatives precipitates her jection by them. 

This should have been a good play, and it 
has undoubted merits. The story and charac- 
ters are possible, and the dramatic situations 
are neatly contrived. Yet the play failed to 
convince, though it was not as easy as it looked 
to say why. Until about half-way through, 
I felt the writing to be responsible. The 
dialogue seemed frequently unreal and almost 
novelettish, the situations too obviously con- 
trived. Yet when individual performances 
began to bring the play to life, I was not so 
sure. Anthony Ireland was notable as the 
French major and Gillian Lind took full 
advantage of her chance when it came, which 
unfortunately was not till the last act. But as 
a whole a little more sincerity of feeling and 
a little less of the ‘‘am-I-getting-the-right 
effect’’ school of acting would have helped, 
particularly in the case of Elizabeth Sellars as 
the Frenchwoman, who could and should 
have made it her evening. 

Finally, since a certain tendency to underline 
the obvious was general throughout the com- 
pany, it became increasingly clear that the 
production was probably much to blame. 
Surely in a play with a theme and setting as 
topical as this, the thing to do would have been 
to take every opportunity to play against the 
lines and bring out the undertones? I left, 
therefore, with a feeling that this was probably 
a better play than it appeared, and that per- 
formed, as it undoubtedly will be, by some 
remote provincial repertory with far less ex- 
perienced actors, it might quite suddenly seem 
unexpectedly moving and real—which is pre- 
cisely what it did not do, the other night. 


THE STRATFORD SHAKESPEARE 
FESTIVAL 


Henry V, produced by Dorothy Green 
As You Like It, produced by Herbert Prentice: 
Macbeth, produced. by Michael Macowan. 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, produced by Walter 
Hudd. 
Reviewed by Wilfrid Mellers 
HE ONE ALMOST UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS 
among these productions is that of 
Marlowe’s Faustus. Walter Hudd has 
shown extreme intelligence in bringing out 
both the mediaeval and the ‘modern ’signifi- 
cance of the allegory. The profound concep- 
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tion of hell as the absence of good is a central 
example of this simultaneous mediaevalism 
and modernity; and I think we are increasingly 
coming to sympathize with the mediaeval 
criticism of Renaissance individualistic 
humanism which is what the play finally offers. 

Robert Harris as Faustus speaks the verse 
beautifully and manages at once to suggest 
man’s dignity and his folly; Hugh Griffiths 
Mephistophilis also pee through his: 
reticence, the pathos a8 well as the tettor of 
the damned, The stylised dramatic idiom 18 
lucidly realised: the Good and Bad Angels are 
impressive both to look at and to listen to; 
lighting, settings and costumes are all admirable, 
and the masque of the Seven Deadly Sins is 
really superb, with highly effective costumes 
and a quasi-pantomimic technique possibly 
influenced by the Ballet Jooss. Even the 
middle sections of the play are convincing (the | 
serious intention of them is to indicate the 
fatuousness of man’s life divorced from an — 
absolute outside himself; event follows event — 
and the point of them is that they are pointless); _ 
while Dudley Jones’ Clown extracts an 
unexpected sublety from the grotesque sub-plot 
which, like the mediaeval Lord of Misrule, so — 
closely guys the maln one. The only wis 
fortunate featuré in a production which is 
first-class by any standards is the music. This 
is shocking, a mixture of routine * modern 
stuff ’ for the Bad forces, and routine Holly- — 
wood Wagner-Puccini for the Noble ones. 
And what a wonderful addition to this pro- 
duction Tudor and Jacobean string music, 
adequately performed, would have been! 

Michael Macowan’s production of Macbeth 
is again intelligent and praiseworthy. Robert 
Harris is once more fine in the title part (he’s 
especially good just after the mufder), though 
| don’t think he’s quite as happy as he is with 
Prospero and Faustus; Valerie Taylor is up to 
Lady Macbeth, which is high praise (though 
she perhaps slightly overplays the sleep- 
walking scene, thereby tnissing the point); and 
Paul Schofield makes something impressive 
of the difficult part of Malcolm. The te- 
naissance settings and costumes are often 
splendid (I liked the much criticised apparition 
of kings); and the ironic and symbolic subtle- 
ties are rarely missed (it was, however, a 
mistake to treat the Murderers so prosaically). 

And yet as a whole the production fails to 
convince for a number of rather trivial reasons. 
Partly, of course, it is the notorious Steps 
which everybody, including the audience, is 
too conscious of (I had an agonising moment 
wondering whether or no Banquo would 
topple over); partly it is an unfortunate wig 
(Lady Macbeth’s looks like Widow Twankey‘s), 
or a bilious backcloth, the ridiculous saucepan- 
lid shields in the fights, the feebleness of the 
fights themselves (one cannot overlook the 
significance of the fight as a dramatic climax, 
even though they do ‘‘exeunt fighting,’’) and 
finally the pathetic Guy Fawkes decapitated 
head. All these are little things; but cumula- 
tively they spoil what should have been a fine 
production. Edmund Rubbra’s splendid 
music is not sufficiently audible. 

I’ve left myself little space for the other 
plays, but they don’t need much. Henry V is 
a sound workmanlike production with an 
energetic and appropriately ruthless per- 
formance from Paul Schofield (but he could 
learn something from Harris about the speaking 


of Shakespearean verse), an excellent Fluellen, 
a rather ineffective and inaudible Pistol, and 
some lovely sets from Reginald Leefe who 
designed the deservedly celebrated ones for 
Love’s Labour. As You Like It always seems 
to me a play in which Shakespeare was but 
intermittently interested. It doesn’t seem to 
have interested the producer much either. 
There is too much scenery and the general 
impression is tawdry. 


CAMBRIDGE THEATRE. Don Pasquale 
by Donizetti. 


Reviewed by H. G. Sear 
HIS IS A VASTLY ENTERTAINING PIECE. THE 
point should be noted by all who regard 
opera as a social function or who think that 
the portents of Wagner or the cerebrations of 
Strauss have driven Donizetti from the theatre. 

First credit, then, goes to Donizetti. The 
comedy is as ordinary as that of the Shrew or 
the Barber of Seville. It is Donizetti’s genius 
which makes the thing. He is the patter- 
master; his are the gay, endearing tunes; and 
it is that orchestra of his, accounted thin by 
some modern standards, that points the wit 
and graces the charm of the music. But 
observe too that it is not only the music, but 
the full sensibility of the man. 

After that bouquets go to the producer, 
Michael Benthall. This was the easiest, most 
natural first night that I have seen for years. 
As principals we have Alda Noni as Norina, 
Mariano Stabile as Malatesta and Martin 
Lawrence as Don Pasquale. But they were 
no posturing Italian opera singers. Alda Noni 
has looks and femininity. She flirts and sighs, 
scolds and buys (the Don pays, of course). 
She lives and sings. Stabile has great musical ex- 
perience but quite apart from that he can act. 
He was not Stabile but Malatesta. Martin 
Lawrence is another matter. He is not 
greatly experienced but he is incredibly good. 
His voice, diction, facial expression, move- 
ments, acting, were all excellent. He might 
have been born Don Pasquale. Now a great 
deal of all this is due to the producer, quite as 
much as the movements of the posse of 
servants are, and he should have full marks 
even though his skill was insufficient to turn 

-Andrew Macpherson into an Ernesto. Mr. 
Macpherson is a nice singer but not yet an 
operatic singer. 

For that is a point. Opera is neither a vocal 
nor an orchestral exercise simply. It should 
make its effect and carry out its theatrical 
function whole and in one go. No amount 
of musical profundity can compensate for lack 
of a sense of a special, but not merely a musical, 
audience. This Donizetti had, yet he carried 
it so easily that we un-knot our brows and 
yield to enjoyment. But that, surely, is the 
requisite sense. 

Even in Italian the Cambridge Don Pasquale 
is real. The New London Orchestra contri- 
butes to the general satisfaction. I suspect that 
the conductor, Alberto Erede, regards Doni- 
zetti as part of his musical heritage. Most 
important of all is the fact that this is a vastly 
entertaining piece. 


Fokine’s Masterpiece 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Theatre) 


Reviewed by Janet Leeper 

O SEE Petrouchka AGAIN IS TO FEEL HOW 

significant is this masterpiece of Fokine’s, 

how alive, how rich in material, in charac- 
terisation, in content, in tense drama compared 
to most ballets that we see to-day, while 
Stravinsky’s music is perhaps the most 
brilliant theatre-music ever written. When we 
first heard those thrilling sounds coming from 
the orchestra at Covent Garden 33 years ago 
we were wild with enthusiasm in spite of the 
fact that it seemed harsh and unmelodious. 
Time has changed all that and to-day the 
score seems to be one mass of melodies. 

The production by the New York Ballet 
Theatre, the first we have had since pre-war 
days, is carefully studied and creditable, the 
interpretation of the name-part by Jerome 
Robbins ranking with some of the authentic 
Russian interpreters of the past such as 
Woizikowsky and Shabelevsky, but lacking the 
heart-searching pathos with which Nijinsky 
endowed it. At the end of the ballet, Robbins 
follows Shabelevsky rather than Nijinsky in 
making a lay-figure of the puppet’s ghost, who 
swings listlessly over the edge of the booth. 
Nijinsky’s interpretation was more subtle: one 
felt that the old showman had not yet done 
with the ghost of Petrouchka, that those eerie 


Petrouchka (Ballet 


shrieks (which so excited Diaghileff when the 
ballet was being composed) might be heard 
again some day. The programme note on this 
point was the last word in bathos. 

Some of the other actors and dancers are 
less happy in their parts. The mysterious 
Showman (now called the Charlatan), mimed 
by Cecchetti in the original production with 
such simplicity and dignity, should match his 
flute-playing to the flute passages in the 
orchestra and not begin half a bar late as he 
did on each occasion I saw it, and he should 
dominate through his magical powers and not 
be so deferential to the crowd. Then there is 
the Dancer, who must be cold perfection and 
not just a colourless doll. Lucia Chase never 
seemed to get inside the skin of this difficult 
part, for all the correctness of her steps. We 
thought instinctively of Karsavina and of 
Lopokova and of how much they made of it. 

Throughout there was a lack of expert 
timing, the incidents following on one another 
instead of growing out of one another. This 
was particularly felt in the crowd scenes, 
which are of such importance, for here we 
missed the essential Russian quality of the 
original production. There is a gravity, a 
natural dignity about the Russian peasant 
known and understood by his compatriots. 
There is also an intense vitality which has made 
Russia a nation of actors and dancers second 
to none. This gravity and this vitality were 
replaced by a violent, busy restlessness, quite 
Western in feeling (and not belonging to the 
eighteen-thirties either) which was very far 
from the spirit of the original crowd in 
Petrouchka. Nor were the various incidents 
always in right relation to the score. For 
example, the bear-music, grotesque, uncouth, 
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ponderous and unmistakable, is first heard in 
the orchestra, as the bear-leader is seen making 
his way through the crowd, which scatters at 
his approach, a little fearful of the great 
creature following on a chain, and then closes 
in again after him. There is no ‘*bear-dance’’ 
(centre stage) by a very human bear, nor 
should the bear still be visible, as he was in 
this production, when his music can no longer 
be heard in the orchestra. Another sad dis- 
appointment was that although a little snow 
had fallen early in the last scene, when the 
snow-music began in earnest in the orchestra, 
never a bit of snow fell from above. 

It was these touches, this attention to 
detail—a thousand details!—which made the 
ballet so great, so full of a sense of history, 
place, period, mystery and delight in the early 
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Diaghileff days. Everything was in the score, 
matched to a stage picture of absorbing 
interest and beauty. To-day all. these details 
are blurred. Benois’ original drawing for the 
cook, who rushes on the stage with the mas- 
queraders en travesti, shows a woman in long 
tight frilled pantalettes, blue socks, yellow 
neckerchief, a close-fitting cap and a mask, 
her apron looped up and a long ladle in her 
hand. At Covent Garden you will see her 
sans ladle, sans mask in white plus-fours and 
heavy top boots with a large floppy hat on her 
head looking like nothing in Russia or out of it. 
As to the decor, proudly proclaimed to be 
‘*from the original designs in the Avery 
Memorial Museum, Hartford, Connecticut,’’ 
for the scenes in the Fair-ground, well and 
good; but if the Disneyfied Moor’s Cell is by 
Benois, then it is very much his second-best 


The Cook in Petrouchka (1911) 
A. Benois 


thoughts and should be suppressed in favour 
of his original design. This consisted of a 
florid palm-tree-and-coconut pattern on a 
scarlet background (no tigers, no serpents), 
with a decorative frieze below. Eglevsky as 
the Moor did the best he could with his scene, 
but it was difficult even to see him against the 
surging animalistic background. 

When an orchestral score is written, there is 
some prospect that it will be given as the com- 
poser intended, but with a ballet, there seems 
be no such standard to apply. This was, all 
in all, a careful presentation of Petrouchka, 
better than some that were seen between the 
wars, yet how un-Russian it was, and what 
ugly joins there were all through! Likewise 
in their performance of Les Sylphides, re- 
hearsed by their well-trained corps de ballet 
under Fokine himself, the effect was largely 
spoilt by the dreadful scenery and the wrong 
flesh-tint lighting, which reduced the whole 
thing from a dreamlike vision to animated 
waxworks. 


Only in the new, slick, original, slightly 
vulgar home-grown ballets such as Robbins’ 
Interplay,—an athletic affair of eight boys and 
girls at play, an American counterpart to 
Symphonic Variations—where the music, move- « 
ment, timing and lighting are brilliantly 
conceived and carried out, is a really high 
all-round standard of performance achieved 
by this American ballet. 


Films 


MEN OF TWO WORLDS Two Cities. 
LES VISITEURS DU SOIR. French Gau- 
mont Films. | 


Reviewed by J ohn Mortimer 


FILM CRITIC IN SEARCH OF A STANDARD | 

from which he can judge the monthly | 

output is in some difficulty. Films are 
so different, not only in quality, but in inten- — 
tion, that however firm he is he can hardly 
maintain the same attitude towards them all. 
To the routine entertainment his usual reaction 
is tolerance and the little joke, he becomes a 
sort of smiling uncle among a lot of rather 
nasty modern children. Occasionally he is 
called on to criticise a work of art, and then 
he must renounce his superiority and humbly | 
attempt the trade of Hazlitt or Saint-Beuve. 
And now, faced with the purposeful feature 
documentary, what does he become—a socio- — 
logist, a politician, or does he remain the stern 
adherent of artistic perfection? Luckily few 
films are perfect anyway. Men of Two Worlds 
in spite of the seriousness of its intentions, is 
not at all badly made, and if the spectator is not 
enraptured he has at least been warmed with 
the glow that must fill the heart of the best 
Boy Scout when he has done his good deed 
for the day. 

The story concerns Kisenga, a talented 
composer who returns to his native Tanganyika 
to become an education officer. He finds the 
District Commissioner, Randall, organising the 
evacuation of a certain area where sleeping 
sickness is dangerous. The tribes all move 
except his own people the Litu, who are under 
the influence of a witch doctor. Kisenga has 
to live among them, reason with them and 
finally challenge the witch doctor to prove 
his power and kill him before the new moon. 
When the witch doctor has obtained some of | 
his blood, a real conflict is set up in Kisenga’s 
heart between his new beliefs and his old 
instincts, which nearly does actually kill him. 
There is also a conflict between the political 
Randall, who is using Kisenga as a means of ' 
moving the Litu, and the doctor who does not 
believe in risking a human life. This conflict, 
a good instance of our present day problem of ' 
ends and means, could have been made much 
more gripping had the doctor been a real 
character and not Miss Phyllis Calvert in 
slacks and wearing a sort of stylish variation 
on the theme of a topee. Presumably a love 
interest was considered necessary, but I doubt . 
whether this is adequately supplied by Mr. 
Eric Portman occasionally calling her ‘‘Cath- | 
erine.”’ In any case enough feminine beauty, , 
charm and lovely controlled acting comes | 
from Miss Eseka Makumbi as Kisenga’s | 


sister, a young girl who, in love with the 
native dispenser, is also torn between the two 
worlds. 

The film was shot in Tanganyika, in three 
years (a fact which although we are told it with 
great pride is neither relevant nor admirable) 
In technicolour and directed by Thorold 
Dickinson, whose Gaslight was so good it was 
destroyed in America. The colour, after 
starting off horridly in Trafalgar Square, comes 
to life in African landscapes of pink and 
orange and green, and ends in flames and moon- 
light of some beauty. Only the flesh colours 

still remind us uncomfortably of the butcher’s 
shop. The direction is competent enough, but 
far too often a set-up seems ordinary and 
Opportunities for dramatic excitement are 
missed, and the film was unnecessarily extended 
by some twenty minutes. All the time I was 
hoping that there would come a moment when 
the great coloured composer no longer found 
it necessary to call the white commissioner 

**Sir.’’ But in vain. 

To this worthy, long-winded, slightly boring 
film there could be no greater contrast than 
Les Visiteurs du Soir. It is directed by Marcel 

_Carné, whose poetic realism was so perfect in 

Quai des Brumes and Le Jour se Léve. Now 
the realism has been abandoned and nothing 

is left but the poetry. Les Visiteurs du Soir is 

neither useful, informative nor particularly 

entertaining. It tries only to be beautiful and 
beauty, of a rather static, marmoreal kind, 
it does achieve. 

The story is set in the year 1485, when the 
Devil sent two handsome servitors of his, 
damned souls, a male and a female, to the 
‘castle of a certain baron whose daughter’s 
engagement was being celebrated, in order to 
seduce and destroy. They put on the appear- 
ance of minstrels and played and made love 

to the betrothed couple. Unfortunately for 
the plots of Hell, the daughter and their male 
agent fell genuinely and celestially in love. 
The Devil had to appear, a middle-aged 
cavalier, and strike the lovers to stone. Their 
love was, however, so miraculous that their 
hearts continued to beat in the marble. 

There is nothing in the story, nothing much 
in the film to obtrude on the pure physical 
beauty of the flowers and horses and the men 
and women. The tempter and the temptress 
are both so exquisite that they seem afraid to 
smile, and bear with admirable seriousness 
their enormous powers for ecstacy and 
damnation. In the first sequence they ride 
‘serenely over the baked earth, dressed in white, 
up to the white castle where the executioner, 
granted a holiday on this day of rejoicing, is 
quietly fishing. From then we are in a world 
of dwarfs and lutes, stuffed swans and ruined 
towers. You will know if these spells bind you. 
They cannot be denied a magic, the rather 
ponderous magic distilled by Wagner and 
Cocteau. It is a curious historical fact that the 
Occupation has turned the French film away 
from the ‘‘vin ordinaire’’ and the street lamp 
towards the love potion and the Holy Grail. 

There is a distinguished caste. Mile. Arletty, 
with her thoughful, sculptured face, silk legs 
and padded jacket being the very embodiment 
of destructive loveliness. M. Jules Berry, 
rapidly becoming my favourite French actor, 
is a suave and simple Devil—an Evil One who 
has still to learn the more subtle approach 
recommended by Sartre. 


Books. 


Recent Novels 


AURELIEN by Louis Aragon. Translated 
by Eithne Wilkins. Pilot Press, 12s. 6d. 
THE HERETICS by Humphery Slater. Secker 
and Warburg, 8s. 6d. 

MORE FELLOWCOUNTRYMEN by James 
T. Farrell. Routledge, 85. 6d. 


Reviewed by Honor Tracy 


URELIEN LEURTILLOIS WAS JUST FINISHING 

his military service when the war of 1914 

broke out: he has therefore spent the 
best part of eight years in the Army and now 
leaves it as a young-old man with no particular 
aim in life and enough money to live on 
comfortably without working. He is still 
suffering mentally from his experience in the 
trenches, the part of his life which has most 
reality for him. He plays at studying for the 
Bar but does not concentrate enough on work 
to pass his examinations, and has a number of 
love affairs which peter out as soon as begun. 
His friends are all drawn from the more raffish 
elements of French society; they are million- 
aires, actresses, advanced poets, fashion kings 
and dancing partners in night-clubs. His days 
flit dizzily past in the hunt for pleasure. 

When he meets Berenice Morel, the young, 
plain and dowdy wife of a provincial chemist, 
their friends realise that they have fallen in 
love long before they do themselves. Aurelien 
struggles against an emotion which is likely 


These two fine artists occupy a 
high place in French musical life, 
and have been associated in recitals 
for some years. In this country, 
they have gained a very high 
reputation by their broadcast 
recitals. M. Poulenc has long been 
well known as a composer and a 
concert pianist. 


to wreck his peace of mind, and Berenice 1s 
determined to make the best of a rather silly 
marriage. Even when they face the fact at 
last, there is no happy solution for them. 
Berenice will not leave her husband, nor 
accept Aurelien as a lover when he asks her: 
later on she comes to his house seeking refuge 
on the very night that, in a fit of melancholy, 
he has gone off with a tart from a cabaret. 
This kind of sinister misfortune dogs them 
constantly. Through all the years up to the 
outbreak of the next war they scarcely meet 
at all, but, although Aurelien marries and has 
children, Berenice remains at the back of his 
mind as the symbol of ‘‘all the high, proud 
things of which the mind of man is capable.’’ 
In the late spring of 1940, as the Germans 
are breaking through, Aurelien arrives with 
an army unit in the small country town where 
Berenice is still living with her chemist, now 
grown enormously fat but amiable as ever. 
They all go out to a party together and drink 
armagnac and listen to dance music just as 
negotiations for armistice are beginning: and, 
on the way home, Berenice is killed by the 
bullets of a forward German patrol. 

It is a book written without art, the author 
being apparently content to hurl his thoughts 
on to paper as fast as the typewriter can bang 
them out. The technique is effective enough 
as long as it is merely a question of drawing a 
series of vivid but superficial sketches. By the 
time the readers gets to page 750 he will have 
received the general impression of anarchy, 
vulgarity and confusion that the author aims 
at giving, but he will have no more precise 
knowledge of the people involved than if he 
had met them at a round of cocktail parties. 
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Aragon seems not to have that patience and 
humanity which a novelist requires if he is to 
create character; he does not even manage to 
bring Aurelien to life in spite of his manifest 
sympathy for him, and the various dodges by 
which he tries to make Berenice romantically 
interesting are mechanical and cheap—indeed 
many of the love passages between them are 
on the level of a woman’s magazine. In spite 
of many good things, the book is a disappoint- 
ment coming from a writer of Aragon’s 
quality and reputation; it is to be hoped that 
readers will not be discouraged by it. from 
going back to earlier and better work. Fithne 
Wilkins is to be warmly congratulated on a 
skilful and sensitive translation, the more so 
as the difficulties in her way must have been 
immense. 

The theme of The Heretics is the conflict 
between the individual and the group. Mr. 
Slater’s idea is an attractive one: he has divided 
his book into two parts, the first describing 
the fate of religious heretics in the thirteenth 
century, the second, that of political rebels 
in the twentieth. Three children, Simon, Paul 
and Elizabeth, living near Avignon during the 
Pope’s crusade against the Albigensian heresy, 
innocently become the agents of their own 
parents’ destruction. They are actually 
present while the father and mother of two of 
them, and a kindly old priest, are flogged in 
the public square by friars before being 
released to the secular arm for burning. The 
children are then pressed into the notorious 
children’s Crusade of 1212 and, on reaching 
Alexandria, are sold into slavery. It is 
pleasantly written although the tone is some- 
what flat and uniform, as if the author were 
anxious to avoid building up to an emotional 
climax. 

Part 2 is solider and superficially more 
convincing; more, probably, in Mr. Slater’s 
line. It concerns three young people, Simon, 
Paul and Elizabeth, who are all working in 
Spain at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Mr. Slater exploits some of the uglier incidents 
emerging as a result of historical development, 
to implement a purely subjective theme. 
There is a well-observed study of a Spanish 
‘‘loyalist’’ officer, Colonel Cordova (only too 
easy to identify as one of those who ultimately 
betrayed the people’s struggle), and some 
comic touches in the scenes between him and 
his Russian advisers. The author has wisely 
avoided straining the parallel between the two 
illustrations of his point, which is that in all 
times and places the dissenting are apt to be 
ploughed under. His book is interesting, 
although he occasionally makes use of an 
irritatingly pompous phrase, such as ‘‘his 
perception of these ideological patterns was 
polemical rather than understanding.’’ 

James T. Farrell has a wider canvas than 
many American writers. One of the most 
successful stories in the present volume, Sorel, 
is the character study of a shady young man 
of some literary talent, whose dislike of 
mankind grows in proportion to his awareness 
of his own lack of real creative power, who 
sells his pen to foreign interests and finally 
accepts an important position in the Vichy 
propaganda machine as an alternative to com- 
plete obscurity: a theme which, if less cleverly 
handled, might easily give rise to something 
very strained and ready-made. There is also 
a remarkable story of a paralysed American 


woman writer being brought back from a Paris 
hospital to relatives in the States, who plan to 
send her out of the way to an institution 
exactly like the one she has left; the description 
of the suffering woman, with her screaming 
complaints and voracious demands for sym- 
pathy and attention, and her uneasy intuitions 
of the future in store, is a real tour de force. 
Like many writers, Mr. Farrell has done his 
time in Hollywood and found little of which he 
could approve : $1000 a Week is a brilliant 
picture of expensive frustration. He is at his 
best, however, in dealing with the lives of 
poor Irish Catholics in American Cities: their 
tragic way of clinging to the forms of a religion 
from which the spiritual element has been 
crushed out, their economic dilemmas, souring 
them often into fascism and anti-semitism, and 
their innate puritanism are expressed truth- 
fully and with a notable economy of means. 
He writes in a horrible, jarring style—if, as the 
blurb suggests, he has the prodigality of a 
Tchekov, he has scarcely anything else—but 
he has vitality and considerable intelligence, 
and he is not sentimental. 


This “folk”? business 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, in their Stories, 
Legends, Tall Tales, Traditions, Ballads and 
Songs: Edited by B. A. Botkin, (Pilot Press, 
12s. 6d.) 
Reviewed by A. L. Lloyd 
HERE ARE SOME WHO, WHEN THEY HEAR 
the word ‘‘folklore’’, really wish they 
had a Browning to reach for, and you 


can’t blame them. The ones to blame are ~ 


those who have made of folklore a quaint 
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parsonage affair, or something to be wrapped 
up in a lot of dark anthropological hoo-ha. 
The word ‘‘folklore,’’ says Mr. Botkin, ‘‘has 
come to stand more for the study of the thing 
than for the thing itself.*’ And by the same 
token, the scholars have come to think it 
belongs more to them than to the common 
people who make it up. 

The theory is that folklore is a thing of the 
past, the sturdy clodhopping peasant past. 
‘We have no folklore now because we have no 
folk, that seems to be the line; you can’t have 
a folk in an industrial society. ‘‘Or rather, 
in a capitalist society,’? Comrade Cleverdick 
‘would sharply interpose; a qualification which 
‘expects the knowing answer, ‘‘ Aha, I see what 
‘you mean.’ 

Things finally reach the pretty pass where 
we’re told that literacy and the folk don’t go 
together. Certainly it is true that a people 
who can read and who can listen to music 
‘commercially performed will make up stories 
and songs which are different from those 
made up by people who can’t read, and who 
hear no other music but that of their own 
making. From this simple and self-evident 
fact, the antiquarian boys, who don’t know 
great A from a bull’s foot about the folk 
culture of their own day and age, have evolved 
a myopic and snobbish theory that all the 
ancient orders of folklore (the Child ballads, 
for instance) are a kind of aristocracy, and all 
the newer orders are something less than the 
dust. 

A case cited by Mr. Botkin is that of Cecil 
‘Sharp, who was delighted with the oldstyle 
narrative ballads of the hill-billies, but who 
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was unable to see anything in cowboy songs 
except evidence that ‘‘the cowboy has been 
despoiled of his inheritance of traditional 
song’’ and has ‘‘nothing behind him.’’ 

The viewpoint is a nonsensical one. The 
Americans have long since known it to be so. 
Years ago Carl Sandburg wrote, ‘‘If anyone 
wants a vivid presentation of the factors which 
constitute the folk element as connected with 
the making of folk art, let him read through 
a list of human occupations as given in the 
handbooks of insurance men.’’ 

What the Americans came quickly to discover 
is that while The Golden Bough is all very well 
as background stuff, the proper study of 
folklore is the study of working people, now 
as much as at any time; for industrialism 
doesn’t destroy either a folk or their lore, 
though it may make pretty big changes in both. 

On this reckoning, The American People is a 
genuine folklore anthology; that is, a real non- 
antiquarian collection of folk-tales, traditions, 
sayings and songs. The editor should know 
what he is at; he is the President of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society and is in charge of the 
Library of Congress’s celebrated Archive of 
American Folksong (which holds phono- 
graph records of some 12,000 authentic folk- 
songs, any of which records are available to 
the public on order). 

Mr. Botkin has a proper appreciation of the 
range of folklore. He admits not only the 
homespun humour of the tall tales of frontiers- 
men, but also the whiplash epigrams of the 
1946 baseball fan. And if the folk-heroes of 
America are mostly the work heroes, you’ll 
find in this collection not only the old (that is, 
nineteenth century) champions like Mike Fink 
the riverboatman (who could ‘‘out-run, out- 
jump, out-shoot, out-brag, out-drink, an’ out- 
fight, rough an’ tumble, no holts barred, ary 
man on both sides of the river from Pittsburgh 
to New Orleans an’ back agin to Saint 
Louiee’’), or Paul Bunyan the giant logger, or 
John Henry the steeldriving tunneller who 
fought and licked the steamdrill and died doing 
it. You'll find too, the big mythical men of our 
own times, the products (are you listening, 
Comrade Cleverdick?) of an industrial folklore 
in a society that’s as capitalist as can be. 
You'll find the tales of Joe Magarac the steel- 
man, of the Demon Bricksetter from William- 
son County, of Slappy Hooper ‘‘the world’s 
biggest, fastest, and bestest signpainter,’’ who 
used to letter advertising in the sky, using sky 
hooks to hold up the’ scaffold. 

Beside the folk favourites of the illiterates, 
like Brer Rabbit and such, are set the more 
laconic but no less loveable darlings of quite 
another and more recent tradition. Little 
Audrey, for instance, or Little Moron, who 
saw a nude woman come out of the water and 
said, ‘‘Boy, wouldn’t she look good in a 
bathing suit?’’ 

The American People is a book of astonishing 
richness. Its counterpart, The English People, 
would be more difficult to compile, not 
because the stuff is lacking (I’m sure it isn’t), 
but because folklore has been studied here in 
such a cockeyed way that the ground for such 
a collection is ill-prepared. Nobody, to my 
knowledge, has been around the mines and the 
mills and among the fettlers and the pro- 
fessional footballers, collecting the stories 
and sayings which must ‘certainly abound 
in such jobs. The COI might put some of 
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their out-of-work writers on to it, if they don’t 
know what to do with them. For propaganda 
value, they have the evidence of Mr. Botkin’s 
book, which is what a folklore anthology 
should be—a great funny tragic heroic lusty 
tender brutal and essentially everyday affair. 
So much an everyday affair, indeed, that it 
strikes one, if some people would put their 
anthropological books away for a moment, 
and take a walk round Woolworth’s, say, 
they might learn a bit more about folkways 
than they’d bargained for. Comrade Clever- 
dick might tag along. 


Reeords 


Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 

CAN IMAGINE NO MORE EXCITING STUDY 

for the serious listener than a comparison 

between the three Leonora overtures which 
Beethoven wrote for Fidelio. In them you can 
discover how the greatest symphonic composer 
uses and develops the same themes in different 
ways, bringing out their possibilities and im- 
plications, and revealing his musical thought 
as he does so. This is no academic study, but 
one which will help you to a living under- 
standing of Beethoven’s orchestral works. 
The recording of the Leonora Overture No. 2 
comes first, therefore, among the collection 
of overtures which makes up the bulk of this 
month’s discs. 
DECCA K1431-2. BEETHOVEN: Leonora Over- 
ture No, 2. 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
made a deep impression when it visited 
London a few months ago under its permanent 
conductor, Eduard van Beinum, and these 
records maintain the high standard we heard 
then. It is not only the precision and accuracy 
of the orchestral ensemble which strike us, 
but the perfect gradation of tone which gives 
its full dramatic weight to every crescendo, and 
which enables us to enjoy the really soft 
playing so rarely to be heard on discs. Van 
Beinum is not satisfied with the dynamic 
approximations so often presented to us, and 
the Decca recording staff seems to have let 
him have his way, even to the point of en- 
couraging him. This is how it should be, and 
we can be grateful for the result. 
H.M.V. C3502. RAwsTHoRNE: ‘‘Street Cor- 
ner’” Overture. 
I place this next as it is a novelty sponsored 
by the British Council. It may not be the best 
work of Alan Rawsthorne to send abroad, for 
he has written more original and personal 
music, but it is extremely well composed, and 
the material is handled with skilled workman- 
ship. Its cheeky atmosphere reminds us of 
Ireland’s London Overture, and of Elgar’s 
Cockaigne; indeed, the spirit of Elgar is felt 
throughout the piece. The Philharmonia 
Orchestra under Constant Lambert gives an 
honest performance. 
COLUMBIA DxX1260-61. 
Suite—Miracle in the Gorbals. 
The rapid publication of the music to the 
different ballets which are to be heard in 
London, especially when it is by a living com- 
poser, is of great service. A recording gives 
us the chance to check up on our impressions 


Buss: Ballet 


from the theatre, with a concentration which 
the stage action often dissipates. We can, 
perhaps, question whether this is a fair test 
for the music, written for a set purpose as 
part of an art form, and not intended to be 
heard alone. Modern music, with its ability 
to follow so much more closely the action and 
emotion of the ballet, is thereby more liable to 
fail the test than that of earlier, classical 
periods. This music of Arthur Bliss is evoca- 
tive rather than satisfying, but displays the 
composer’s great ability for applying music 
to the occasion. It is played bt the Roya 
Opera House Orchestra under Constant Lam- 
bert, less successfully as a recording than the 
other orchestral works mentioned this month. 


THE POETRY OF SHELLEY 
ETER GUNN’S ARTICLE ON SHELLEY IN THE 
August issue puts forward a number of 
interesting ideas, but many of his for- 
mulations are open to criticism. At an in- 
formal meeting between various writers the 
following points were made: 

1. Gunn’s treatment of the relation between 
form and content is over-simplified and 
mechanical. The two cannot be separated 
so neatly. 

2. According to Gunn, Shelley understood’ 


that a poet should ‘‘share on all levels the — 


life of his contemporaries, and then turn in- 
wards to express himself,’? but failed in 
practice to do this. In fact this is just what 
Shelley did. Even The Revolt of Islam deals. 
with the whole development of society, and 
has behind it a thorough assimilation of all 
the main currents of contemporary thought. 

3. It is unscientific to condemn Shelley by 
quoting him at his worst. Any poet can be 
maligned in this way. Gunn condemns. 
Shelley’s ecstatic imagery in language which 
is itself highly emotive. 

4. Gunn admits that The Triumph of Life 
is good poetry. But the excellence of this 
unfinished poem is no accident: it must have 
roots in his previous work. 

5. It is necessary for Gunn’s argument that 
Shelley should have had no effect on his con- 
temporaries, and that ‘‘the main stream of 
English poetry would have followed the same- 
channel had Shelley never lived.’’ But Gunn 
merely states this: he makes no effort to prove 
it. In fact Shelley had a powerful effect on 
Tennyson and Browning, on James (B. V.) 
Thomson and on Francis Thompson. Swin- 
burne was deeply influenced by Shelley. 

6. Gunn’s treatment of Shelley’s abstrac- 
tions ignores the vital role played by the poet 
in completing the humanisation of the abstract. 
Newtonian science of the eighteenth century. 
Shelley (as Whitehead points out) was deeply 
versed in the science of his day; he identified 
himself with the forces of nature in a direct 
and powerful way, and thus was able to. 
organise a wide range of human experience. 

7. In short, unless one has absorbed 
Shelley’s work (whether or not one feels 
impelled to keep returning to him) one has 
missed one of the essential elements in English: 
poetry. Fernau Hall. 
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Of course there may be ‘‘Born Writers,’’ 
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Writing is a trade. An engineer starts 
at the bench, the doctor in the lecture 
room. So to be a competent and suc- 
cessful writer you must go to school. 


Let practical journalists teach you in 
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post. Write to the London School of 
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N almost “every community, large or 
small, there is a shop to which everyone 
People come 
here for advice, for they know that the 
counsel they will receive and the goods 
Inside 
the shop hangs a certificate showing that 
the owner is a Member of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, a certificate gained only 
strict 
It proves that the chemist 
is a man of attainments, worthy of trust. 


goes—the local chemist’s. 


they will buy will be of real value. 


after long apprenticeship and 
examination. 
For over 40 years Chemists 
have been recommending 
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